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But we had swung from Massachusetts over to California oa garden on 
a live-oak hill in glorious blossom and humming with golden bees, and exaetly 
three @ays by motor out of sngw! Is there, another bund as wide across as ours 
as liberal, as varied, and >s fit Tor beds” Dilins Lore Sharp 
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BEESWAX AND OLD COMBS 

This has been a bad yeur for most bee- —FOR— 
keepers in New York State, and every 
penny counts. Beeswax is always valu- 
able. Now is the time to get rid of your Lin 
old combs and equip your frames with 
ROOT’S THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUN- 
DATION. The wax from your old combs 
will just about pay for new foundation 
for your frames. 

In our NEW BUILDING AT 124 WIL- 
LIAMS STREET we have installed the 
most complete and best steam outfit for 
rendering old combs and cappings that 
could be designed. We get every ounce 
of wax—that is what counts. Write for . 
our terms and shipping instructions. Write for our new 1987 

Any one of our friends and customers Bee Supply Catalog 
will tell you that you get a square deal XY 
all the time from 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse A.1. Root Co. of Chicago 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 224 W. HURON STREET 





























Bee Suppues 





































































WE CAN SERVE YOU WELL 














Three-Ply Airco Foundation 


| Biggest Thing in The Apiary 














The comparison of our sales of Three-ply in former years proves conclusively that this foun- 
dation is meeting the require meftts* 6¢ spelasstgl+pradugers jor perfect combs. The lines repre- 
sent our comparative sales for the ese Tt. and Wes eee . 

° * gg ° ry — —, a 
The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa Root, | 
«: 
=Bee Suppiies—— Council Bluffs, lowa =Bee Suppiicse= 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE.—One year, $1.00. (Low paid-in-advance subscription 
rates withdrawn.) Single copy, 10 cents. Canadian subscription, 15c additional per 
year, and foreign subscriptions, 25c additional. DISCONTINUANCE.—Subscriptions 
stopped on expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. 

HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name 
to which the journal has heretofore been addressed. REMITTANCE.—Should be sent 
by postoffice money order, bank draft, express money order or check. CONTRIBUTIONS 
to Gleanings columns solicited; stamps should be enclosed to insure return to author of 
manuscript if not printed. ADVERTISING RATES.—Advertising rates and conditions 
will be sent on request. Results from advertising in this journal are remarkably satis- 
factory. ADVERTISERS’ LIABILITY.—tThe publishers use utmost diligence to estab- 
lished in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, Ohio. Published monthly. 
Space occupied by reading matter in this issue, 66 per cent; advertising, 34 per cent. 
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| Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 











prices that will save you money. 











C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





























Mr. Western Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 

Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 

When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formery The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main St. 
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° 99 ® LINE-BRED DESCENDANTS OF 
“Honey Girl” Italians sr. RoMAINS “HONEY GIRL” 


The past season was the most successful in our history. We produced more honey, more 
package bees, and more queens than ever before. These achievements are testimonials of the 
quality of our bees. Satisfied customers write these advertisements about our ‘*Honey Girls’’: 
‘‘They are gentle and very beautiful’’; ‘‘For prolificness, gentleness, and honey-gathering, I have 
never seen anything to excel them.’’ Name and address furnished on demand. Write for circular 
and complete price list, for names and pedigrees of foundation stock, and other valuable infor- 
mation. Safe arrival of package bees guaranteed, subject to notation on express bad-order delivery 
receipt. Certificate of inspection with each shipment. Shipments to Canada furnished with all 
necessary papers. Package bees shipped combless or with stores on combs, as desired. r 


PACKAGE PRICES FOR THE SEASON, F. 0. B. SHIPPING POINT: 


1 pkg. 10 pkgs. 50 pkgs. 100 pkgs. 
2-pound with untested queen................. $3.60 $33.50 $160.00 $310.00 
3-pound with untested queen...............+.+. 4.50 42.50 205.00 400.00 
4-pound with untested queen................. 5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 


If tested queens are desired with packages, add only 50c per package to prices quoted above. 
Nuclei prices and breeding-queen price listed in our circular. Write for same. 


QUEEN PRICES FOR DELIVERIES PRIOR TO JUNE ist: 


1 to 3. 4 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or more. 
Untested queen ....... $1.25 each. $1.15 each. $1.10 each. $1.05 each. $1.00 each. 
Selected untested ..... 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.35 each. 1.30 each. 1.25 each. 
Tested queens ........ 2.00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.60 each. 1.50 each. 
Selected tested ....... 3.00 each. 2.80 each. 2.70 each. 2.60 each. 2.50 each. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Honey Girl Apiaries - - - Hambur3, Louisiana 
















THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


with its joys, means additional expenditures. Build up a reserve ER.ROOT 
fund, either a 4% Savings or a Christmas Money Club Account, at VICE-PRES 
this strong bank, for next Christmas. Our BANKING BY MAIL |H.£.AYLARD 
facilities are at your command. a 


ae SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK Co, “EDINA 


Yes Siree! 


We’re prepared to handle your orders for package bees and queens. 
Just tell us how many you want so we can quote you. We rear queens 
for all packages shipped by us, besides supplying other large package 
shippers who do not rear their own. 

Don’t invite delay in getting your bees; know the shipper is not de- 
pendent upon another. Our 750 colonies went into winter in A-1 shape 
with stores, bees, and young queens. Early April will see our queen- 
yards running full blast. 

Try us if you have not been satisfied elsewhere. We’re going to en- 
deavor to render even better service than last season, when we were among 
the few who were able to cope with the situation in a reasonably satisfac- 
tory manner. Pure three-banded Italians only. No disease. Health cer- 
tificate with every shipment. 

We guaranteé pure mating of queens. Safe arrival in good condi- 
tion, everything we ship, together with satisfactory service, or your mon- 
ey cheerfully refunded. No more orders accepted than we know we can 
fill per agreement. 

Yours for service and fair dealing, 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Mississippi 





PRESIDENT 
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HONEY MARKETS 


AVUUNAALANULOQUORADUNALANLAUANALAUUASAAAMMAAAAAALEESUSLAOALUUUOUADU ETA ELS EEN ENA EGAN ONA ONAN HAUL 
GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of December) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—More 
rain has fallen since the last report, especially 
along the southern coast section, and vegeta- 
tion has sprung up quite generally. Early rains 
are considered especially necessary for button 
sage. The rainfall has not only stimulated plant 
growth but has encouraged beekeepers regard- 
ing next season's outlook. Bees are reported 
to be in good condition, with ample stores. 
Honey is moving rather slowly for domestic 
sales, and practically no interest reported at 
this time for export business. The market is 
holding firm. Ton lots light amber sage re- 
ported sold at 6%-7c per lb.; white orange 
and sage mixed, 8c per lb.; mixed sage and 
buckwheat, 64%-6%c per lb. Light amber al- 
falfa in Imperial Valley quoted at 6-64%c per 
ib. Beeswax, demand moderate, market firm. 
Cash to beekeepers, 32-35c per lb. Central Cal- 
ifornia—Heavy rains reported with cold north 
winds. Bees active on eucalyptus during the 
middle of the day, but it becomes so cool in 
late afternoon that some are not able to get 
back to the hives. Brood-rearing has started. 
Ton lots light amber alfalfa reported sold at 
6%c per lb.; light amber sage, 6-6%c per lb. 
Northern California—Exceptionally heavy rain- 
fall reported for last of November and early 
December, which will be helpful for star this- 
tle next year. Some bees reported still carry- 
ing pollen. Ton lots extra light amber thistle 
reported sold at 7c per lb.; 60s, 74%-10c; small 
pails, 11-16c per lb.; dark, 60s, 7%ec per lb. 
Beeswax has sold at 33-34c per lb. for medium, 
36c per lb. for light. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—tThe mild weather 
continued until near the middle of the month, 
but rain kept bees confined to the hives. Bees 
are wintering well and stores are generally am- 
ple. The market is dull. Light amber alfalfa 
has sold in ton lots and 60s at 9c per lb.; small 
pails, 9-10c¢ per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAN REGION—For the first 
ten days of December the weather was mild and 
bees flew frequently; by the middle of the 
month, however, it had become very cold. Oc- 
casional reports received of very cold weather 
during late November and early December. 
sees are mostly packed or put away for win- 
ter, although this was delayed in many cases 
by the mild weather. The activities of the bees 
have caused an excessive consumption of stores, 
and feeding will be necessary in many cases 
by early spring at least. Recent rains have 
improved plant prospects for next year. The 
amount of snow in the mountains is reported 
as encouragingly large for this season of the 
year. Most of the comb honey has been sold, 
and many beekeepers have disposed of their 
extracted honey. Others are holding for better 
prices. Much disappointment has been evident 
that the price has not reacted to the short crop. 
Inquiries, however, are said to be more fre- 
quent now, and the market tone is firm. Sev- 
eral car lots of white sweet clover and alfalfa 
reported sold at 7c per lIb., f. o. b. shipping 
point; other cars reported moved at 6%c, 7 %e, 
7%c, and 7%c per lb.; ton lots, 7c; 60s, 8-10c 
per lb.; small pails, 10-13%ec per lIb.; light 
amber, small pails, 7%c per |Ib.; amber, ton- 
lot, 64%e per lb. Two cars comb reported sold 
at $3.00 per case for all grades; less car lots 
fancy, $3.75; No. 1, $3.00-3.50; No. 2, $3.00 
per case. Beeswax, mostly 35-36c per Ib. 

ARIZONA—Heavy rains over the state have 
broken the drouth, and promise early breeding 
of bees in the spring, and brighter prospects 
for spring desert crops. The warm weather 
has caused heavy consumption of stores. Large 
lots amber to light amber extracted reported 
sold at 5%-6c; 1 car, 6c per Ib.; 1 car white 
catsclaw, 7%ec per Ib. 
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TEXAS.—Although killing frosts have ended 
the nectar flow, the weather for the past two 
weeks has been warmer than usual for the 
season, and bees have consumed an abnormal 
amount of stores, which will necessitate sup- 
plemental feeding in many apiaries if bees are 
to come through in good condition. Less than 
usual rain has fallen, but it has been sufficient 
to bring horsemint into promising condition. 
Huajilla, however, has made very little growth 
during the fall. Little demand reported for 
honey. In east Texas interest is curtailed by 
the activity in cane syrup, which many people 
are either making or buying. The sugar cane 
crop, however, is reported as very light. The 
market price to the beekeeper for 60s extracted 
is mostly 8%-10e per Ib.; small lots, 10-12c 
few, 13-15c per lb.; bulk comb, small pails, 13- 
16c; few, 17-18¢ per lb. Country run beeswax 
has sold at 23-30c per lb., according to quality. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Bees in cellars reported quieter than 
usual, and outdoor wintered bees are in good 
condition. A blanket of snow now covers most 
fields, and should be very helpful to the clover 
plants. It is reported that beekeepers in many 
places, discouraged by low prices, are offering 
bees and equipment for sale at less than cost. 
Demand for extracted honey is light, and 
though a good demand is reported for comb 
honey, little is available. Prices on 60s show 
a wide range. Ton lots of white to light amber 
extracted reported sold at 8 2-3-10c per Ib.; 
few higher, 60s, 10-15c per lb.; small pails, 15- 
16 2-3c per lb. Comb, few sales white, fancy, 
$4.70; No. 1, $4.50 per case; No. 1 dark, $3.50 
per case; off-grade, without cases, $3.00-3.50. 
Beeswax, 37-38c¢ per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—tThe early cold 
weather caught some colonies still on summer 
stands, but most of them have now been placed 
in cellars or packed outdoors. The bees seem 
to be in good condition, although some have 
had no flight for a month due to unusually cold 
weather. Snow generally covers the ground 
throughout the section, protecting the clover. 
The short crop of honey is mostly disposed of, 
with many small sales reported. Apparently 
more beekeepers are selling locally and in sr.all 
lots than usual. Ton lots of white to light am- 
ber clover have brought the beekeeper 10-1lc 
per \lb.; 60s, 10-12%c; small pails, 14-17c; 
buckwheat, ton lots, 7-8%c; few 60s up to 10¢ 
per lb.; small pails, 10c per lb. Few sales of 
No. 1 clover comb reported at $4.00-4.50 per 
case; No. 1 buckwheat, $3.00-3.50 per case. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Bees continue 
to fly almost daily in Louisiana, due to the 
warm weather, and considerable honey is be- 
ing consumed for food. Stores, however, seem 
ample to last until spring. Many colonies in 
north Alabama will have to be fed due to light 
fall flow. Bees reported still bringing in some 
pollen in Georgia, where the maple is beginning 
to bud freely. Some hives still contain brood. 
Bees are using up stores actively. Stores of 
bees in south Florida reported ample with 
bees in good condition. Honey is moving slow- 
ly. and a larger proportion remains unsold than 
usual at this time of the year. Barrels of ex- 
tracted amber to light amber have sold at 7%- 
8e per lb.; 60s, 9c; small pails, 10-12%c per 
Ib.; light tupelo, ton-lot, 10c; 60s, 11%c per 
Ib.; bulk comb, 60s, 12%c; small pails, 14c 
per lb.; section comb honey, No. 1 light sweet 
clover, $4.80 per case. . 





Special Foreign Quotations 

The market continues listless and there is 
no change to report as only a very small busi- 
ness has transpired during the past month. The 
price in American currency works out at 12c 
per lb. There has been rather a firmer ten- 
dency in the beeswax market, although we can 
not report a marked change in price, which is 
equivalent to 46¢ per Ib. Taylor & Co. 

Liverpool, Eng., Dee. 3. 
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GLEANINGS 


From Producers’ Associations 

Domestic market conditions are very fair, 
owing to aggressive merchandising methods, 
which are expensive, but we feel sure are firm- 
ly establishing honey as a real food instead of 
a luxury, and we believe it will take its place 
among our staple food products. Export mar- 
kets are only fair, and prices not attractive, 
owing to low prices from California. 

A. G. Halstead, Gen. Manager, 
The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., December 2. 
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Report of Honey Producers 
Early in December we sent the following 
questions to actual honey producers: 

1. What per cent of the honey produced in 
your locklity has already left the hands of 
the producers? 

2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- 
load or less) in your locality during the 
past month? (a) Extracted honey, per Ib.? 


Pet. In large lots. 


State. Name. Sold. Ext. Comb. 
Ala ae I a nividc aires cn 
Ala. Os Ge MOBO. co cckcs 95.. 
Ark. . FF eee 75. 
Ark. /._ eee 100.. 
Cal. L. L. Amdrews........ 80. .$. 07. 
Cal. i a NS cece scus 80.. .08. ‘ 
Cal. i: die MG 6 eee esen 95.. .06% 3.75.. 
Col. SS & # # 8 sae 95.. 
Conn. BE TD 6 oe cious 38.. . 
Fla. se ee 100.. .07% 
Fla. Harry Hewitt ........ 90.. ins 
Ga. i.)  - Sere 90.. .11% 3.80.. 
Ida. a ness wncean 88.. .07% 3.75.. 
Ill. i, a, SS ocd teme 90.. a 
Til. eee ee 
Ind ' 32 £RAP ere 100.. .n 
Ind. i (NS hoc vews 6x 60.. 


Ind. 7 SMe esa ee 


lowa. is Se Sas tee wwes oo... £8.. @f 
Iowa. Frank Coverdale ..... wise aes 
Iowa. W. S. Pangburn....... 75.. 09% 
Kan. Sag NE ate 6:6 ame ite an): ates 
Kan. A. Nimimger........ 65.. “st 

La. ¥. fe . T.. 66.. 
Me. Ge. Te, Gs oc scesce 65.. - 
Md. Ss ll OP 80.. 

Mich. =. 2. £4e TS 80.. “= 
Mich. Floyd Markham ...... Far » 
Mich. E. D. Townsend...... ss oes 
Minn. Francis Jager ........ es < 08% 

Mo -— SO Ree Fibs « ‘ 

Mo. J. M. Romberger...... Dates 10... Oe 
N.J. eS 75.. — 
N.Y. Adams & Myers....... << se 
N.Y. en. Te Bees co wsacc oe aes 

| = A a i Cs oe 640 , ae: — 
N.Y. eo We Bb acc ceces 95.. .10% 5.00.. 
N.C. Se) Saar 80.. os 
N.C. Wa. we DM nacccees ., ee 
N.C Cc. S. Baumgarner..... 85 ea 
Ohio. i 75 

Ohio. Fred Leininger ...... 50.. .10.. 4.80 
Ohio. > ws Ba ctacaceas ce wee 
Ok! Jos. Heueisen ........ 100.. ‘ 
Okla tt ye eS oe 

Ore i ie Cn esaeaus 50.. 

Pa. D. C. Gilham........ 80.. 

Pa. Harry Beaver ........ 56.. 

S.( E. 8. Prevost......... 75 

Ter G. M. DN by swe 6 6 75 

Tex a Ui MN oso kc ceed 100.. 

Tex. Me Gb Ms 6. es Decade 85.. .09. 

Utah. IT = errs 80.. 07% 3.40. 
Vt SS OO Sees 98.. 

Va — 80.. .15.. 5.! 
Va a i Ms od acerw's ae 60.. P 
we, . Se I ME owed vvco bs 20.. 

W.Va i) i. DE, nec news c 100.. 

Wis N. EB. France. ....... 50.. gai” 
Wis E. Hassinger, Jr...... eps ses 


Wis | oo i eee er er 
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(b) Comb honey, fancy No. 1, per case? 


. What are prices when sold to grocers in 


case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 


. What is the retail price to consumers in 


your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid. 


. How much of this season's crop is being 


sold locally in your locality? Give answer 
in per cent. 


. What is your estimate of the prospects for 


1927, considering the present condition of 
the bees and the honey plants, as compared 
with a five-year average for your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 

The following answers were received: 


To Grocers. Retail. Move- Local Pros. 
Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Sales. 1927 


. .$.50. .$4.80.. mot -$.30..Slow .. 50.. 90 


.90.. Se ..-Fair .. 90.. 80 
5.00.. -- -25..8low .. 90..100 
se ..Slow ..100..150 
85 ee.. BB... Gece 
.85 | wee .. 16. .500 
D.. 46£06.. FO.. 26.3 .. ©... 
.60.. oe etee cheaceee «« B..0ee 
.1.05.. 6.75..1.30.. .40..Fair .. 68..100 
85... « wtgs & . Mair .. 76..100 
85.. « os x ..Rapid.. 75..100 
os ee “i ane ws wi 
58.. 4.50.. .68.. .28..Slow .. 50..100 
— « ae ~« 286..Pair .. 80..160 
85.. . Slow . 0..110 
es 35..Fair 100. .125 
.90.. 4.80..1.10 25..Fair 95 85 
80.. 4.80..1.00 25..Slow 75..100 
75 95 25..Fair 25..100 
.63 75 23..Fair 10..120 
, a ae . Fair 75..100 
.75.. 4.50..1.00.. .25..Pair .. 10..100 
76... €£86.. B36... 38..Fate .. F..8a8 
-75 . «1,00. Slow 65..100 
1.25 7.20..1.50.. .35..Slow . 60..100 
1.25 6.00. .1.50. 35..Slow ..100 75 
.65 85. ..Fair . 10..100 
75 1.00 25..Slow . 75..100 
‘ 85. .. Slow 15..100 
.42.. 3.50 66.. .23..Fair 2 80 
1.00.. 1.26.. ..Fair 100. .110 
.75.. 4.25 97.. .23..Slow 10 90 
.. 6.00 . 35..Fair 100 80 
.75.. 6.00..1.16.. .380..Fair 
-75. 1.00.. .85..Fair 90 75 
oo 1.06.. ..Fair 5..100 
. 1.00.. .25..Fair 5 90 
.-1.00.. 5.00..1.25.. .80..Fair . 80..100 
_o 1.25.. .85..Fair .. 50..100 
oo ce 1.35.. .80..Slow ..100..100 
-.-1.05.. 5.50..1.85. 33..Slow ..100..100 
-1.00.. 5.00 a ..-Slow .. 10 80 
0 ae De ae... See .. 90 
1.25.. 1.35.. .35..Fair -100..100 
885.. 4.75..1.00.. .80..Fair .100 90 
.80.. 1.00.. .25..Slow ..100..100 
1.10.. 7.20..1.560.. .40. .Fair .100 95 
65.. 2.50 JO.. ches eee . 20 
‘ 1.00.. .80..Fair .100..100 
1.00.. 1.25.. Fair ..100..100 
.58.. ; . 25 75 
68.. 85.. Fair 25..100 
50. .60.. wow .. 30.. 90 
e.. GES. .oese es. -- 2..100 
ce Ge c Recs scene «2 Ges VO 
.95 §.75..1.25.. .80..Slow .. 50..100 
‘ ; Slow .. 90..100 


.75.. 3.75..1.00.. .25..Slow .. 90..100 
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Our 1927 Bee Supply Catalog 
is now ready. We offer you a 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


for early orders. Leahy’s stan- 
dard bee supplies are made of 
the best lumber obtainable and 


Light Three-Banded 


For Spring Delivery 


service, better stock, better — 
all prompt shipment. Bees are shi 











are made like YOU want them. 


We have special prices on 

package bees and queens, and 

a real guarantee with every 
shipment. 


We have carload stocks of 
BEE SUPPLIES and HONEY 
CONTAINERS at Omaha. 


Prompt Shipment. 
Satisfaction. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


1209 Howard St. Omaha, Nebr. 





‘Our catalog prices are low."’ 























Achord Bees and Queens 


The Best of Pure Three-Banded Italians. 
The Pick of the Honey-Makers. 








Shipments 
secure early 
2-lb. pkgs. 
1, $4.75; 5, 
8-lb. pkgs. 


start April 15th. 
shipping dates. 


with select young laying queens: 
$22.50; 25, $106.25 

with select yoeee. laying queens: 
1, $5.75; 5, $27.50; 25, $13 

If wanted without the queens, deduct $1.00 
from the price of each package. 

Shipments will have inspection certificates 
and all papers necessary to carry the bees 
through without delay. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Express charges collect at destination, 


or if wanted by parcel post we will advise you 
the cost of postage. 


Order soon to 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Tested queens, $1.75 each. Select 
tested, prospective breeders, $2.50. 


Producing package bees and queens has been | 
our sole business for many years. We have | 
passed that costly and dangerous experimental 
stage. Your order placed here brings highest 
value for the money invested. Write for com 
plete information. 


standard frame of brood and honey. 
NOTE OUR LOW PRICES 


All packages with selected untested queens 
10 2-pound 


und 
5 Ibs. on 2 fr., with selected queen, $6.50 each. 


Now booking orders for shipment after 
April 10. Order early. as orders are booked in 
rotation. 15 per cent with order, balance 10 
days before shipping time. Bees guaranteed 
free from disease. Health certificates furnished. 


Safe delivery guaranteed, only requiring 
proper notation from carrier. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries 
meee, Louisiana 


Prices Slashed! 


ON BEE HIVES, FRAMES, 
FOUNDATION AND 
ALL SUPPLIES 


We make our hive bodies, bottom-boards 


and covers of the finest TIDEWATER 
CYPRESS. 


Just to introduce our goods to new cus- 
tomers during January we offer the fol- 
lowing bargains: 


5 10-frame hives, wood 
covers, complete, KD 


5 10-frame metal-covered 

hives, complete, KD........- $ 11.00 
100 Hoffman frames 

~ ‘aherese. eho te $4.25 
We guarantee you satisfaction or your 
money back. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 





W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA 


January, 1927 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Our seventeenth year. and each year better 
i and above 
ipped on a 


WYTTCTIT TTT TTT 37.50 
Pe ST Siscencecusetsesdanean 90.00 
SPREE +. 060+ 0ehees 66 0eeee eens 175.00 

0 ee 325.00 
DP DEE aeccrtsedusdtécsaeucdkes 45.00 
SP MEE eédéecessvocecaeceseces 108.75 
Pe ME: cecesvccconsesesdewases 212.50 

EE on ne ne bicdees O06 heaeee 400.00 
te tetevbstcaemienbewemea 52.50 
Ft oa ae 127.50 
Pt Pe Keres cena eheewene 250.00 

100 4-pou 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


Annual Stock Reduction Sale 


All new goods—-sale lasts until our present stock is exhausted. 


ALL IN CRATES OF FIVE (5) 
Eight-fr. size. Ten-fr. size. 


Diamond Hives—wood cover ........ peaahs $10.00 $11.00 
Stirling Hives—metal cover ................. 12.00 13.00 
Jumbo Hives—metal cover ................. 14.00 
Hive Bodies—with frames ................... 5.25 5.50 
Hive Bodies—no frames ..................... 3.25 3.35 
Jumbo Hive Bodies—with frames ...... eree 6.50 
Jumbo Hive Bodies—no frames.............. 3.75 
Shallow Supers—with frames ............... 3.75 4.00 
Shallow Supers—no frames ................. 2.25 2.50 
No. 1 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 3.75 4.00 
No. 3 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 6.00 6.50 
Hive Covers—Diamond wood ................ 2.75 3.00 
Hive Covers—Stirling metal ................ 5.00 5.25 
SE DEE ck ceceesenasesdenceents’s 2.30 2.70 
ET GEE 6. cc cvevegckeneesuenaseneseaes 1.20 1.20 
FRAMES— 
Standard corner-cut top-bar ........ $4.75 per 100 
Jumbo corner-cut top-bar........... 5.50 per 100 
Shallow corner-cut top-bar.......... 4.00 per 100 
Shallow grooved top-bar ........... 3.50 per 100 
A. D. with split bottom-bar......... 5.50 per 100 
Foundation, medium..................... 70c per Ib. any quantity 
ET coc cstcwhkabvonnaawmabemes 75c per lb. any quantity 
H. & H. imported queen-excluders, 10-frame size only. . .$5.00 per 10 
ee 2.50 per 10 
GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS— 
21/4-pound cans in cartons of 100........ $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50......... 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50........ 5.00 a carton 
60-pound tins, new, 2 tins per case...... 1.00 per case 
60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 percase.. .35 per case 
160-lb. kegs (the ideal container for both 
buckwheat and clover honey)....... 1.20 each 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 
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New Ohecrvatinns on Bees 


By Francis Huber 


Translated from the original French by C, P. Dadant 


Actual Observations on Bee Life 
in Understandable Language 





How the queen mates, how bees live, egg 
laying, brood rearing, how wax is made, 
how comb is built, the senses of bees. 


Huber’s experiments on bees have never 
been equaled and he established many of 
the facts of bee life for all time, giving 
us a most interesting and true record of 
all he saw. Every student or close ob- 
server of bees starts with Huber. 


The present book is a translation of both 
of Huber’s ‘‘ Nouvelles Observations,’ 
in French, dated 1792 and 1814. Previous 
English versions were not only much 
abridged and incomplete but contained 
absurd errors. 


To C. P. Dadant, French is a mother 
tongue and his English is a delight in its 
style and simplicity. His translation is 
exact and complete. 


Beautifully bound—230 pages—original illustrations 
—A Fine Christmas Gift. — Price $3.00, postpaid. 


Published by American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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“OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
q is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 


bo 





Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
ot Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 


IN 





IN some respects the year just closed has 
not been very kind and generous to the 
the beekeeping in- 
dustry. While the 
total crop of honey 
for the entire 
United States may not be far below the 
average, large areas, especially in the 
northeastern portion of the country, have 
had poor crops. In many eases the colo- 
nies have gone into winter below normal 
in strength, so far as young bees are con- 
cerned, and many were short of stores. In 
many cases careless beekeepers became 


>= The Passing 
== of the Year 


. discouraged and did not feed their light 


colonies, so much winter loss can be ex- 
pected in certain localities. 

The year was unkind also in market- 
ing conditions for honey, the price of 
honey moving through wholesale chan- 
nels having had a severe slump. This 
was brought about partly by world-wide 
conditions and partly by a considerable 
hold-over of honey in the West, which 
resulted in the dumping of large amounts 
on the market faster than the market 
was willing to take it. 


In addition to these rather discourag- 
ing things, the threat of the “corn 
sugar” bill and the ill-advised publicity 
in some regions on so-called “diseased 


honey” have added to the problems of 


the beekeeper. There is now some hope 


that both of these clouds, which appear- 
ed on the horizon of beekeeping early 
in the year, may soon be dissipated. 


( , the other hand, the year just past . 


gs to the in- 
usual amount 
information on 


brought many good 
lu try. There has been th 
{ .ddition to the fund of 
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beekeeping, which can not be reviewed 
here on account of limited space, but 
which can be fully appreciated only by 
going over the back numbers of the bee 
journals. Several books of interest tuo 
beekeepers have appeared during the 
past year, among which may be men- 
tioned Huber’s “Observations on Bees,” 
translated by C. P. Dadant; “Honey 
Plants of North America,’ by John H. 
Lovell, “The Spirit of the Hive,” by Dal- 
las Lore Sharp, and “Honey Bees and 
Fairy Dust,” by Mary Geisler Phillips. 

The thing that promises to be the great 
est event in the development of beekeep- 
ing of the past year is that of greater 
publicity for honey. More articles than 
ever before have appeared in newspapers 
and magazines on honey as a food, and 
much is now being said about the health- 
fulness of honey. The outstanding fea- 
ture in honey publicity is the action tak- 
en by the Kellogg Company in its gigan- 
tie effort to popularize honey. 





——s A oa 


THE province of Ontario, Canada, is one 
of the best commercial honey-producing 
areas in North 
An Intensive America. Commer 
EA Honey-Selling cial beekeeping de- 
Campaign veloped early in 
in that region, 
largely because of the type of men who 
took up beekeeping in the early days, 
and because of the excellent quality of 
honey produced there. As the industry 
developed, an outlet was found for On- 
tario’s surplus honey in the western prov- 
inces of Canada; but the recent develop- 
ment in honey production in the western 
provinces has almost completely closed 
that outlet. Hemmed in by Quebec, an 
extensive honey-producing province on 
the east, by the great sweet clover region 
on the west, and by a tariff wall on the 
the south, Ontario naturally sought an 
outlet in Europe. But the low prices on 
white honey prevailing abroad have 
made that market unattractive. Now the 
Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-operative 
is turning its attention to Ontario itself 
as an outlet for its own honey, where a 
gigantic effort is being made to popular- 
ize honey as a staple food. 
Such an intensive selling effort is, of 
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course, expensive, and must be paid for 
out of the proceeds of the honey crop. 
Something like $28,000 was spent for ad- 
vertising alone in Ontario last year. In 
proportion to the population, this would 
be comparable to spending approximate- 
ly $100,000 for advertising honey in the 
state of New York alone, or approximate- 
ly $60,000 in either Illinois or Ohio alone. 
This is an experiment that is well worth 
watching. If this organization achieves 
the results it so richly deserves, we on 
this side of the international boundary 
line can well afford to follow the example 
set by this persevering and determined 
group of beekeepers who are willing to 
sacrifice so much to put honey in its 
rightful place as a wholesome and de- 
licious food. 





—— A o————— 


AS producers of what we as beekeepers 
look upon as one of the finest food prod- 
ucts in exist- 
Depression in the ence, we like to 
& SugarIndustry think that hon- 
ey has no com- 
petitor and that the price of sugar, to- 
gether with that of other food products 
in which much sugar is used, such as jel- 
lies and jams, has no influence upon 
the price of honey. However, we know 
very well that cheap sugar over a long 
period of time must result in cheap hon 
ey. The sugar industry is passing 
through a period of depression brought 
about by low prices, just as is the case 
with other agricultural products. Sugar 
has been produced in such enormous 
quantities during the past few years that 
the marketing of the bumper crops has 
become so serious as to threaten the very 
existence of the industry. However, it 
is now reported that the beet sugar crop 
in Europe is short and that the sugar 
crop in Java also shows a decrease. On 
top of this there is a movement on foot 
in Cuba to limit the production of sugar 
in that island by law, thus creating a 
world shortage in sugar. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. Rumors of higher prices on sugar 
may appear as an ill wind to the house- 
wife, but at the same time they should 
afford at least some hope to beekeepers 
in that honey prices should advance in 
sympathy with higher prices on sugar. 

Referring to ill wind, one would 
searcely expect the recent hurricane in 
Cuba to be of much interest to producers 
of buckwheat honey, but it was reported 
at the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting that the shortage of the honey 
crop in Cuba, brought about by the hur- 
ricane opened the way for marketing the 
buckwheat honey crop of Ontario in Eu- 
ropean markets. It is also reported that 
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the buckwheat honey crop of New York 
State has been sold recently on European 
markets. In both Ontario and New York a 
large amount of buckwheat honey was 
carried over from last year and the hur- 
ricane in Cuba is said to have given the 
marketing opportunity for New York 
and Ontario buckwheat honey that has 
been looked forward to for more than a 
year. 
eae A ee 


Co-operative 
Marketing 
of Honey 


THE severe slump in prices of extracted 
honey moving through wholesale chan- 
nels is bringing 
about greater agi- 
f=) tation for the co- 
operative market- 
ing of honey. This 
is especially true in western states hav- 
ing a comparatively small population, 
thus making it necessary to ship a large 
proportion of the honey to distant mar- 
kets. Beekeepers in several western 
states are now working on this problem, 
and no doubt several new co-operative 
marketing associations will be organized 
this winter in an effort to be ready to 
handle the 1927 honey crop of the mem- 
bership. 

Co-operative associations of beekeepers 
for marketing honey look so good in 
theory and on paper that one is led to 
wonder why there have been so many 
failures of such marketing associations 
in this country, and why there is not a 
strong co-operative marketing associa- 
tion of beekeepers in every important pro- 
ducing state. The advantages in bring- 
ing about uniformity of grading and 
packing honey need no argument, and 
the stabilizing of prices by pooling the 
crop and releasing it as the market will 
take it is an attractive feature of all 
co-operative efforts. 

One of the reasons for many failures 
of co-operative marketing associations is 
that individual producers expect too 
much of this method at once. Many 
producers look upon a co-operative asso- 
ciation as forming a short cut between 
producers and consumers, thus eliminat- 
ing much of the expense of distribution 
and giving the producer his much-deserv- 
ed greater share of the dollar which the 
consumer pays. In some eases this is 
true, while in other cases the co-opera- 
tive association is only another cog in 
the machine of distribution, adding to the 
already large expense involved in earry- 
ing the product from the producer to the 
consumer. There is no magic way by 
which a co-operative marketing associa- 
tion can avoid the cost of selling the prod- 
uct. Whether the co-operative associa- 
tion markets through the regular trade 
channels or creates its own machinery for 
selling, the cost of distribution must be 
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paid somewhere along the line. There 
would no doubt be fewer failures of co- 
operative efforts among beekeepers if 
the co-operative selling organization 
were looked upon as a means of bringing 
about better grading, better and more 
uniform packing, and an intelligent re- 
lease of honey as the market is willing 
to take it, instead of looking upon it 
chiefly as a means of immediately bring- 
ing about higher prices of the product 
through saving in selling costs. In fact, if 
co-operative associations would make 
their first and foremost aim uniform right 
grading and right packing they would be 
taking the surest means and an absolute- 
ly necessary step to secure better prices 
later. 

In some cases co-operative marketing 
tends to draw the honey away from the 
beekeepers’ local market, since it is much 
easier to turn the honey over to a mar- 
keting association than to supply the lo- 
cal demand; but in most cases some pro- 
vision is made whereby the local market 
is saturated before the surplus is turned 
over to the co-operative, thus relieving 
the wholesale market to that extent. In 
many eastern states, where nearly all the 
honey is sold locally at better prices than 
could be obtained through wholesale 
channels, a co-operative marketing as- 
sociation is not called for—at least not 
now. What is needed in such cases is a 
better system of supplying beekeeepers 
who do not produce enough for their local 
trade. For this reason we may look to 
the western states for whatever develop- 
ments along the line of co-operative 
marketing may be brought about within 
the next few years. 


——— A oa 


MANY who wrote to the two senators of 

their respective states protesting against 

the “corn sugar” 

The “Corn bill have received 

EA Sugar” Bill replies from their 

senators to the ef- 

fect that the “corn sugar” bill (Senate 

Bill 481) was passed by the Senate last 

January and that it has passed beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

This confusion has been brought about 
by the House Bill which was substituted 
‘or the original Cole bill (H. R. 39) be- 
ing given the same number as the orig- 
inal Senate bill, 8S. 481, which was passed 
by the Senate on January 16, 1926. The 
bill now pending in the Senate is more 
definitely identified as House Calendar 
No. 204, S. 481 (Report No. 911). Those 
vho have received letters from senators 
stating that the “corn suvar’” bill has al- 
ready passed the Senate should reply 
that they are now protesting not only 
against the bill passed by the Senate last 
January (S. 481), but also against the 
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substitute bill passed by the House of 
Representatives on June 17, and brought 
up in the Senate on June 18, but which 
did not come to a vote on account of the 
adjournment of Congress. 

As mentioned in the December issue 
of this journal, so many beekeepers have 
written letters protesting against the 
“corn sugar” bill to their senators that 
the “corn sugar” people are apparently 
afraid to bring the matter up for a vote 
at this time. Just what will be their 
next move is difficult to predict. After 
so many letters of protest it is doubtful 
if enough votes can be secured in the 
Senate to pass the bill; and, unless it 
can be gotten through by some trick 
when those opposed to it are not on 
guard, it will probably not come up for 
a vote in the Senate during the present 
Congress. In the meantime, an entirely 
new “corn sugar” bill in some innocent 
guise not easily recognizable may be in- 
troduced in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. In _ other 
words, it will no doubt require constant 
watching and a prolonged fight to pre- 
vent the passage of this vicious legisla- 
tion. 

For this reason it would be well for 
every beekeeper who has not already 
done so to write to his two senators and 
to his representative, asking them to 
keep a careful watch for any bill that 
would modify the existing pure food law 
in any respect favorable to “corn sugar.” 
It will be well to tell our law-makers 
that, if any changes are made in the 
pure food law they should be in the di- 
rection of strengthening it instead of 
weakening it. This would be beneficial 
to all producers who seek to market their 
product on its own merits. Any excep- 
tions to those provisions of the pure food 
law which require that labels on food 
products tell the truth, would open the 
way for the complete destruction of that 
great bulwark which has defended the 
rights and health of American consumers 
for 20 years, a defense which must be 
preserved at any cost. 

In some cases beekeepers have taken 
this matter up with the local Farm Bu- 
reau or other farmers’ organizations, 
which has resulted in letters or telegrams 
of protest being sent to Congress from 
the farmers’ organizations. Recently the 
New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion passed a set of resolutions severely 
condemning the “corn sugar” bill, and 
have petitioned Congress to oppose in 
every way possible any legislation that 
would legalize the adulteration and mis- 
branding of food products. If the farm- 
ers of the country once become aroused 
on this question, the “corn sugar” bill 
will be so completely killed that it will 
stay dead for some time at least. 
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PEERING INTO THE FUTURE 


The editor of 
Gleanings has asked 
me to endeavor to 
peer into the future 
and try to foretell 
what is in store for 
the beekeeping industry in the second 
quarter of the twentieth century. If he 
had asked for a report on the past twen- 
ty-five years it would have been more 
simple, and perhaps there is no better 
way of looking ahead than by glancing 
backward and basing our guess of the 
future on our knowledge of the past. 

One does not need to be either a 
prophet or a seer to look backward over 
the first quarter of the present century 
and to predict wonderful developments 
in the production of honey in the next. 
While much of the older sections are al- 
ready overcrowded with bees, there is 
still vast undeveloped territory, and 
“many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen, and waste its sweetness on the des- 
ert air,’’ so far as commercial beekeep- 
ing is concerned. Those who should know 
tell us that sweet clover is just begin- 
ning to come into its own as a farm crop, 
and that the beekeepers in the cold 
Northwest, where it is rampant, are 
learning to winter their bees successful- 
ly. That means a double incentive to 
the rapidly accelerating increase of pro- 
duction in districts which were formerly 
thought to be unprofitable. 

L do not know what figures would ap- 
ply to the United States, but in Canada 
the amount of honey produce in 1925 was 
five times what it was five years pre- 
viously. Nineteen twenty-six was an off 
season in the East, but we are fully ex- 
pecting the coming summer to resume 
the progressive increase. If production 
should continue to increase at the pres- 
ent rate, twenty-five years would be 
about five times too long to wait to ex- 
pect one of two things to happen: either 
adequate merchandising would put our 
product in its rightful place among food- 
stuffs, or the industry would die back 
to the farm orchard and the back lot. J 
can not quite believe that the latter is 
going to happen, although at present the 
tide is running strongly toward the 
newer producing areas where larger crops 
ean be obtained from the same number 
of colonies. I have faith in our product, 
and in the persons engaged in the in- 
dustry; and I venture to predict that the 
marketing problem will be faced square- 
ly before we lose out. 

Transportation and Mechanical Devices 

The modern development of transporta- 
tion has done more for beekeeping than 
anything else. That, and the bringing of 





By Morley Pettit 


What Will Become of the Beekeeping 
Industry During the Second 
Quarter of the Century 


power (gas, electric, 
and steam) to the 
home in convenient 
form, have wakened 
beekeepers up and 
set them to growing. 
Perhaps the first step towards liberty 
was the knowledge that natural swarm- 
ing could be controlled, and that an api- 
ary could be gone over in a day and made 
safe to leave alone for a week. This came 
about the turn of the century. It was 
about ten years later that small gas en- 
gines began to be harnessed to the ex- 
tractor, and it is not much more than 
twelve years since moderate-priced auto- 
mobiles released the beekeeper from the 
old horse, and set him on the highway 
towards expansion. For only a short ten 
years have motor trucks that a beekeep- 
or could afford allowed him to grasp the 
idea of a central plant. The building of 
improved highways is still more recent, 
and the movement has just begun. What 
the next few years have in store for us 
in the way of transportation progress- 

who can say? Perhaps airplanes will be 
made available for visiting out-apiaries. 

It may be that every mechanical de- 
vice which it is possible to bring to the 
aid of honey production has been thought 
of by an ingenious beekeeper at some 
time in the past. It is pretty certain 
that nothing absolutely new has been 
brought out for a good many years now. 
The trouble with original inventors has 
been that they were usually ahead of 
their times. Not that they have been 
“supermen,” but that they had thought 
of something which did not fit into the 
fabric at the time; and to shape the 
fabric to accommodate their ideas was 
beyond them. 

Just a few such inventions which have 
come into their own within the last few 
years occur to me now. The bee-escape is 
an old invention, long used for taking off 
comb honey; but it left the honey cold 
for the hand extractor, and at out-yards 
required an extra trip which was too 
much to take with a horse. Now we use 
them as a matter of course; for, with 
the latest power extractors, honey which 
has lost its original hive heat extracts 
almost as quickly and quite as well as 
the other, and good roads and a motor 
car make it quite all right to put on es- 
capes the day before the honey is to be 
drawn home. 

Steam heat was applied to uncapping- 
knives years before the central plant 
with its steam boiler made it practical. 
I suppose a straight flat knife was the 
first kind used for uncapping, but with- 
out steam heat it was not so satisfactory; 
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and I never found anyone who used a 
blade long enough to reach across a 
Langstroth comb until I first used one 
myself about ten years ago. It was 
the application of steam which made the 
long straight flat knife the wonderful 
success that it is. The successful ma- 
chine for the same purpose is yet to come. 
Proven beyond question by a few, the 
Pettit uncapping-knife has not been gen- 
erally accepted. Whether it or a ma- 
chine will win out remains to be seen. 
When a man can uncap five hundred to 
seven hundred pounds of honey per hour 
with a hand knife costing a few dollars. 
will he not hesitate 
about investing many 
dollars in a machine 
to secure a little more 
speed? 

The principle of 
the extractor itself 
has grown enormous- 
ly in efficiency in 
very recent years. 
Twenty years ago 
a six-frame_ extrac- 
tor turned by hand 
Was a very rapid 
machine. Then the 
development of the 





small gasoline’ en- 
gine allowed us to 
run an_ eight-frame 
machine with much 
less effort. When 
within the last dee- 
ade we ran two 
eights with one oper- 
ator, and these two 


eights had their bas- 
kets centrally pivot- 
ed for reversing the 
combs while in mo- 
tion, we thought the 
aeme of speed had been reached. Away 
back in the eighties of the last century 
some one tried extracting both sides of 
the comb at once, but it came to naught; 
and now some one—more than one in- 
ventor—has thought of the same thing 
again and made it practical. Today it 
is quite possible to buy an extractor in 
which you can place the supers them- 
selves, if you wish, after uncapping the 
combs, throw the machine into gear, and 
forget it, if you like, while you uncap 

combs. Without any reversing or 
fussing, it goes ahead and empties the 
eombs most thoroughly, and deposits the 
honey in the tank where it is to remain 
stored until time to put it into the selling 
packages. This machine is made to hold 
any number of multiples of four full- 
sized Langstroth supers. Another ma- 
ehine which extracts both sides of the 
comb at once holds ferty-five combs set 
around in a circle, 


on 

during the last two 
years, it is quite 
practical for two men 


ee 
* 
. \ } 
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The funny part of what is called ‘‘bi- 
lateral’’ extracting is that, contrary to 
what one would naturally expect, the 
combs are extracted dryer and with less 
breakage in the same time than by the 
old process. It does not matter how cold 
or thick the honey is, you just let your 
large number of combs run a minute or 
two longer than though the honey were 
thin, and it all comes out. I know be- 
cause I have personally extracted up- 
ward of 200,000 pounds of honey with 
mine since I bought it, and the combs 
had all entirely lost the hive heat before 
coming to the extractor. 

With 


ery 


the machin- 
which has come 


the market only 





to uncap and extract 
well-filled combs at 


the rate of a thou 
sand pounds of honey 
per hour, and to add 
at least another five 
hundred pounds per 
hour with each addi 
tional man on the 


job. Whether a satis- 
factory unecaping ma- 
chine will replace 
the long straight flat 





Morley Pettit at work at his desk in his office 
located on the second floor of his apiary house. 


knife and_ increase 
this speed enough to 
pay first cost and 
upkeep of the ma- 
chine remains to be 
seen. No doubt roads 
and machinery and 
all mechanical de 
vices used in honey 


production will con- 
tinue to improve, and 
from that standpoint it would be safe to 
say that we are just on the threshold of 
great developments. 

The automobile has speeded up _ in- 
creased production in another way be 
sides making it possible for the beekeep- 
er to get around to his different apiaries 
quickly. It has made it easy for him to 
get out and scout for new territory when 
his own becomes less productive because 
of over-crowding, or for any other rea- 
son, or when he simply has an attack of 
wanderlust and can’t help going off to 
look for pastures new. The father of 
the Dixie Highway said that he wanted 
to put Detroit, Michigan, and Miami, 
Florida, on the same street. That was a 
rather new idea just a few years ago; but 
his purpose has been accomplished, al- 
most literally, just as Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and Los Angeles, California, are 
now on the same street, and as Vancou- 
ver, B, C,, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Toronto, 
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Montreal, and Halifax are now—or 
will be—all on the same street some 
time next summer when the Canadian 
National Highway is completed from 
the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific Ocean. 
Talk about Aladdin’s lamp and _ the 
magic carpet! Those “old guys” hadn’t 
anything very much on us when we 
seat ourselves in a nice-running car 
and point the front wheels down a well- 
paved highway which leads on and on 
into the great open spaces. 

Miracle Wrought by Sweet Clover 

Until five or six years ago it was 
thought that the great Northwest of the 
United States and Canada this side of 
the mountains was destined to grow 
grain and big stories about how you 
didn’t feel the cold when it was fifty 
below zero. The people out there were 
supposed to be our natural market for 
honey because they could not keep bees 
and there would be nothing for bees to 
gather if they could. But somebody 
started sweet clover, and then some back- 
lotter in North Dakota had a colony 
which produced about five hundred 
pounds of honey in a season. Of course, 
he had to tell about it, and Frank Pel- 
lett went up there to investigate. He 
and a good New Brunswicker by the 
name of Floyd, from down by the sea in 
eastern Canada, who had been seeing 
things in Manitoba and had a vision of 
making farm homes more homelike by 
the addition of a profitable apiary— 
these two began making a noise. We 
could hear them quite distinetly across 
the Great Lakes down in old Ontaric. 
3eekeepers all over the country heard 
them, and little Fords loaded down with 
tents and camp-stoves and kitchen cabi- 
nets came nosing their way up from 
Texas and California and several inter- 
vening states to see if they could find 
out what the noise was all about. They 
saw, too, and one of the most productive 
honey-producing communities ever 
known has sprung up, almost over night. 

We are told, too, that it is only in its 
infancy. However that may be, it is 
quite certain that in the short space of 
five or six years western Canada has 
changed from an importing to an ex 
porting area. If it is only in its infancy, 
as it probably is, what will become of it 
in the next five years, to say nothing of 
twenty-five, without a powerful selling 
organization to look after every little 
phase of the problem of persuading Ca- 
nadians and others to consume nature’s 
most wholesome sweet to the extent of 
even a small fraction of the quantity of 
cane sugar and corn syrup which they 
now use in their various manufactured 
forms? The low prices at which honey 
is being sold even in this off year as to 
production should be sufficient handwrit- 
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ing on the wall to arouse the beekeepers 
of America to their danger. I am sure 
it will. There is too much invested in 
the industry now to let it go down. 

Development of Package Business 

But how were they able to’ become 
keepers of thousands of most productive 
colonies almost over night? The answer 
is simple: Transportation again! Years 
ago A. I. Root experimented with ship- 
ping bees in cages by express. Nothing 
much came of it at the time; but later, 
just a few years ago, the idea came to 
life and the package business has been 
growing by leaps and bounds ever since, 
until now I have no idea how many 
scores if not hundreds of thousands of 
swarms of bees, either as combless pack- 
ages or as nuclei, are transported by 
railway express from the southern states 
to Canada and the northern states every 
spring. It is an established business 
which the express companies recognize 
by sending out special instructions to 
their agents as to the care of bees en 
routé. At least one mail-order house in 
Canada has package bees listed in its 
catalog! 

This branch of beekeeping is also 
probably only in its infancy, and seems 
likely to grow enormously within the 
next few years—IF. At first it was very 
uncertain as to results. “There’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip” is the 
way it could be described during the 
early years of experimenting, if I may 
be allowed to use the quotation in a 
prohibition country. Whether the slips 
are fewer as the years go by I am hardly 
in a position to say; but, with experience, 
the shippers are becoming more proficient 
and the express companies are becoming 
more careful as they learn the value of 
the business and the cost of paying 
claims. All parties concerned have much 
yet to learn, and the buyers who receive 
and install the bees are quite emphatic- 
ally included in the count. At present I 
feel that, considering the cost of win- 
tering in the North, it is profitable to 
save only good colonies with young 
queens and to depend: on packages for 
increase and making up losses, including 
much of the requeening. As the centers 
of commercial honey production move 
northward, it may be that the centers of 
bee production will move southward, and 
that wintering in the North will gradu- 
ally give way to bee-raising in the South. 
It’s all a matter of transportation. 

The present system of shipping bees 
is not satisfactory and will be discarded 
just as soon as we can arrange for some- 
thing better. What better we can ar- 
range for I do not know; but I think 
the very best would be to ship them in 
cold storage where they. could have good 
cellar conditions al] the way. 
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Diminishing Profits 

The merchandising of honey has been 
mentioned. Large quantities of best- 
quality 1926 honey have left producers 
at prices which prevailed twenty-five 
years ago when the dollar was worth 
more than twice what it is today. In 
the most important phase of the business, 
then, we have shown no progress during 
the past quarter century. Shall we give 
a better account of ourselves in the 
next? By improved machinery and 
methods it is possible for much more 
honey per man to be produced. Has the 
cost per pound been reduced according- 
ly? By no means. Labor and living 
costs and every item of beekeepers’ sup- 
plies have kept pace with the falling dol- 
lar value. 

Where the beekeeper has no other in- 
come and charges every item of expense 
where it rightly belongs, the year’s busi- 
ness is like filling a bowl. All that comes 
in from sales goes into the bowl. It 
retains what he has to pay out for bees 
and queens, for repairs and painting, for 
containers, for freight and express, for 
insurance and interest, for labor, for tires 
and repairs on trucks, for gas and oil, 
for depreciation on trucks and machin- 
ery, for printing, postage, and advertis- 
ing, for taxes and rent of apiary sites, 
for sugar for winter feed, and for a few 
other things. If it happens to be a 
pretty good season the bowl fills up and 
a little runs over the top. He calls that 
profit. If it is an extra good year he can 
enlarge the bowl by adding interest on 
his investment, and even a:fair salary 
for his own services and get away with 
it; but under existing marketing condi- 
tions he might as well omit these and 
save himself the humiliation of having 
to show a loss on his year’s operations. 

Then how shall we look forward with 
courage to a rapidly expanding produc- 
tion with costs keeping up and returns 
falling off? The most cheering sight to 
a beekeeper is the thousands of bright 
attractive candy stores which have 
sprung up in all the cities, towns, and 
villages throughout the land. This is 
evidence of the fact that people are de- 
termined to consume sweets in enormous 
quantities. Now we know that honey is 
more wholesome than candy, and that 
ts flavors compare favorably with com- 
mercial candy flavors. What remains to 
be done is to put it across. 

Co-operation Among Beekeepers 

Wherever special crops are meeting 
with marketing difficulties, men are 
working on the problem of price main- 
tenance. The principles o -operative 
merchandising are pretty well estab- 


lished, and it is now a question of secur-’ 


ing honest and capable mansxgement and 
of teaching producers of cotton or fruits, 
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dairy products or honey, or whatever it 
is, that they must merge their individ- 
uality to a certain extent in the common 
good. “Each for all and all for each.” 

Cutting production costs is also going 
ahead nicely as we have already seen. 
The chief handicaps in beekeeping are 
the extremely seasonal nature of work 
and results, the open range, and the ease 
with which bees can die and leave us 
with only our equipment. At most, hon- 
ey production keeps the beekeeper and 
his help employed for only about half 
the year. It is hardly fair to charge the 
whole year to this half-year business. 
During the expansion period the other 
half can be devoted to making up new 
equipment, but the time comes when 
other employment must be sought for the 
inactive season. This throws the routine 
out of joint and makes it hard to retain 
efficient help. 

The crowding of already stocked ter- 
ritory with more bees than the pasture 
will profitably support is a serious men- 
ace to successful beekeeping. I suppose 
we shall have to fight it out by some sort 
of survival of the fittest, and no doubt 
education and the Golden Rule might 
help; but when I find fresh bee yards set 
down between established apiaries which 
were already close enough together, and 
note the production of those yards drop 
and never return to its former level, it 
makes me wish that our business could 
have some sort of legal status as regards 
territory. 

In speaking of the ease with which 
bees can die, the reference is to winter- 
ing and to disease and more particularly 
to the employment of help. We know 
how to winter bees if we apply the 
knowledge which is current. State and 
provincial governments are taking the 
disease situation very seriously. The ad- 
vancement even in the last ten years has 
been revolutionary. Another ten should 
see us out of the woods. The most dis- 
tressing feature of the situation right 
now is the unfortunate difference be- 
tween some southern and northern bee- 
keepers over shipping bees north on 
combs. Being a “foreigner,” I should 
keep out, but I do spend half my time 
in the U. 8S. A. and I ship bees north and 
also produce honey in the North. As a 
shipper of bees I would rather ship with- 
out combs, anyway. Good combs cost 
too much to lightly send them away with 
every shipment of bees. If the buyers 
prefer them that way I am delighted, as 
I fail to see where the extra price pays 
for the trouble and expense of putting 
up nuclei. I dare not express myself as 
strongly as I feel about the agitation for 
certified honey. To make it public is to 
give a false impression which will do un- 
told harm, Injury to the honey market 
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is but one step removed from injury to 
the package-bee business, and the Ameri- 
can public will not stop to hear anyone 
say that one honey is good while an- 
other is not. If there is any question at 
all they will pass it all up and take some 
manufactured sweet which they think 
they know is all right. 

However, these matters will be ironed 
out all right; but I can not see any light 
ahead in the employment of help for tak- 
ing serious responsibility in the manage- 
ment of bees. The margin of profit is 
so small, and the chances of loss by one 
mistake are so great, that he is a very 
exceptional manager who can employ 
help beyond his personal supervision, pay 
them standard wages, and have anything 
left for himself. This is really the de- 
termining factor in the development of 
beekeeping as a business. Of late years 
the pendulum has been swinging hard 
away from side-line beekeeping toward 
specialization and big business. I do not 
expect it to go much farther than it has 
already. On the other hand, the small 
farm apiary is a thing of the past, and I 
consider that efforts to revive it are en- 
tirely wasted. Business and professional 
people will always find bees a delightful 
hobby, but farm people have “chores” 
enough as it is. As a major branch of a 
farm business, beekeeping has a definite 
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place, and I expect to see a steady in- 
crease of such business combinations 
where help can be employed throughout 
the year, and where the load of over- 
head expense for land, buildings, trucks, 
machinery, ete., can be partly shifted 
from the summer business. 

Honey is one of the great natural re- 
sources of the world, and to be properly 
utilized it must be prepared and mar- 
keted in an economical manner. Our 
marketing worries at the beginning of 
this second quarter of the century are 
no greater than they were at the begin- 
ning of the first. I well remember the 
late Mr. C. C. James, who was a prince 
among agricultural leaders of his day, 
telling our convention in the old hall at 
Trenton, Ontario, of the great possibili- 
ties of opening up a market in the Cana- 
dian Northwest. That was in 1904, and 
we were feeling then that beekeeping 
was about done if we did not do some- 
thing about marketing. The great west- 
ern market was developed after that and 
reached a volume of many carloads an- 
nually. The western producers are now 
reaping the benefit of our efforts and we 
are at another parting of the ways. No 
doubt the way will be opened up again 
as it has in the past, provided we all do 
our part. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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THE RULERS OF THE HIV 


The one unfath- 
omed mystery of 
the beehive is the 
orderly activity of 
the colony with no 


apparent authority 
to control the actions of the individual 
bees. In the old days beekeepers were 


wont to vest all authority in the queen, 
or, as she was often called, the king-bee. 
Even to this day not a few believe that 
the queen plays a large part in govern- 
ing the activities of the colony. Better 
informed people and those with keener 
reasoning can see no authority at all vest- 
ed in the queen. She may be the well- 
spring of life in the colony, but she has 
no word of authority. 

There are only three kinds of bees in 
a hive, though here again we find that 
ancient writers were inclined to believe 
that there were even as high as eight 
varieties of bees in the hive. We know 
for a certainty now that there are only 
three, and that all the other so-called 
varieties are merely phases in the worker 
bee’s life. If the authority of the hive 
does not rest in the queen, then it must 
rest in drone or worker. Surely no one 
will object if I at once rule out the 


By Allen Latham 


The Bee Colony Not a Democracy, as 
Has been Supposed, But Ruled by a 
Few—a Real Oligarchy 


drone. The drone is 
practically an alien 
in the hive, tolerat- 
ed for a time. It is, 
then, perfectly log- 
ical to say that the 
authority of the hive is vested in the 
worker bees. 
Authority Vested in Workers 

The last statement is merely a preface 
to the volume of facts that are yet to 
be discovered and exploited. Far be it 
from me to suggest that I am about to 
offer this volume of facts, yet I would 
venture to give the chapter headings of 
at least a few chapters. 

If the authority of the hive is vested 
in the workers the question at once 
arises, Is the authority vested in all the 
workers or in only a few? A _ second 
question is also apparent: Is the authority 
for life or for a brief term? 

I think we ean safely say that the 
term of authority is limited, that it lies 
in bees not less than a certain number 
of days of age and not over a certain 
number of days of age. Admitting the 
reasonableness of this last statement, we 
have only to discover the age limits 
which define the term of authority of the 
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worker bee. A few observations at this 
point will illumine somewhat this rather 
dark problem. 

Certain Workers Become Bosses 

Ask anyone this question: What bees 
are most likely to sting? I honestly be- 
lieve that the general answer would be, 
“Old bees sting.” The answer is far 
nearer being wrong than it is to being 
right. At this point it would be well to 
say that we can make but few absolute 
statements relative to bee behavior as it 
is correlated with age. For illustration: 
Bees are nurse bees from the age of three 
days to the age of fiteen days; but we 
all know that bees much older than this 
will act as nurse bees if they must. So 
with the matter of stinging. Both old 
and young bees ean and do sometimes 
sting, but as a rule neither do. 

Try a few simple experiments: Rap 
near the entrance on a frostly morning. 
Note the age of the first two or three 
bees which reach the entrance. Again, 
step briskly past the entrance of a lively 
colony. Note the age of the bees burring 
on your trousers. 

Make a few observations during the 
active season of the bees. During a case 
of swarming, note the bees which first 
alight on a possible perching-place for a 
swarm and there send out the scent sig- 
nal. What is the age of these bees? If 
you have the privilege, study the bees 
which are investigating the new home. 
In some eases bees will work for several 
days cleaning out refuse from a hollow 
tree even before the swarm has issued 
from the hive. I have also seen bees do- 
ing this work for three days while the 
swarm stayed clustered. What, I ask, is 
the age of the bees that do this? De- 
queen a hive and note what bees first 
show the fact that the queen is gone. 
What is their age? 

At any active season open a hive, and, 
without removing any combs, watch the 
bees boil up over the top-bars. Pick up 
a bee and note what bees rise in the air 
and follow your retreating hand. What 
is their age? 

I will answer these various questions 
in a sort of negative fashion. In every 
one of these trials you will discover the 
interesting fact that no very young bees 
take any part in all these activities. You 
will discover the remarkable fact that 
no old bees take part in any of these ac- 
tivities. When I make these statements 
[ make them for only normal colonies, 
knowing well that any fault-finder can 
easily disprove my statements to his own 
satisfaction if he is satisfied to try ex- 
periments with abnormal colonies. 

Golden Age in the Life of the Bee | 

What is this golden age of the bee? 
When is a bee at its best? At what age 
does the bee make everything its busi- 
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ness? We are learning that at certain 
ages bees do only one thing. When 
they are a few hours old they merely 
clean and polish cells. When they are 
a few days old they merely eat heart 
ily, produce food suitable for larvae, 
and feed this food to the larvae. At 
a fairly well-defined age they become 
honey-gatherers, and thereafter they are 
idle most of the time unless nectar is 
available. They are honey-gatherers 
pure and simple. There are certain ages 
when bees will not do anything except 
the one thing. A nurse bee will not 
carry out a dead sister. A honey-gath- 
erer will not ventilate the hive. Neither 
nurse bees nor honey-gatherers will be 
easily provoked to sting. They are not 
guardians of the hive. But there is an 
age when the bee is alert to everything. 
It is a jack at all trades. It can, so to 
speak, turn its hand to anything. It will 
turn nurse bee if it must. It will bring 
pollen or honey if it must. It will go out 
for water. It is fierce for stinging. It 
will scout for a new home at swarming 
time. It guides the swarm to its new 
home. It will first stir up a colony to 
the fact that it is queenless. This last 
statement I make with some hesitation, 
as I am inclined to believe that the at- 
tendants of the queen are really just on 
the verge of becoming bees such as I am 
describing. 

Number of “Control Bees” Determines 

Policies of Colony 

What a colony of bees will or will not 
do is largely dependent upon the number 
of bees in it of this golden age. You may 
rest assured that none of your colonies 
will swarm if the number of these bees 
be few. You may handle it with great 
ease if the number be very few. If the 
number be large and times are prosper- 
ous, you may handle it also with ease. 
But let the number be large and the 
times lacking in prosperity, be wise: put 
on veil and gloves, and keep your smoker 
going. 

Until a very recent time I have been 
wont to call these bees graduating nurse 
bees. Some years back I first used the 
latter term while addressing winter in- 
stitute meetings. I had much then to 
say pertaining to the action af these 
bees and the proper time to put on su- 
pers. It was not until I attended the 
Root-Langstroth Memorial that the term 
crystallized in my mind which seemed 
better fitted to deseribe these bees. I 
shall now call them control bees. 

It is often unwise to write about what 
we do not know; yet if we waited until 
we knew all we should never write. It 
has seemed to me that the time is ripe 
for me to put into print what has been 
running in my mind for months and years 
back. I fear that I shall not for years 
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to come find the time myself to prove 
all that 1 am here saying. It may be 
wiser to let those who can and will put 
these matters to the test. I know that 
I have seen enough to theorize. I will 
now offer my theory, which I beg you 
to understand as only partially proved. 
Much yet remains to be tested out. 
My theory is this: Whatever author- 
ity there is in a colony of bees lies in 
bees which approximate an age lying be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one days, the 
first limit rarely being lessened, while 
the upper limit may be and frequently is 
much extended. These bees rule the ac- 
tions of a coluny of bees except in so far 
as the daily routine is concerned. Cells 
will be cleaned out regardless of them. 
srood will be nursed regardless of them. 
Nectar and other things will be gathered 
regardless of them. The colony will go 
on: its humdrum way whether there be 
any of these bees or not. If, however, 
anything other than ordinary activities 
takes place you will find these bees right 
in the limelight. They are at an age 
when they are alert to everything. They 
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determine whether a colony shall swarm, 
for instance. They determine whether 
fierce robber bees shall or shall not over- 
come the colony. Take it or leave it, a 
colony deficient in bees of this golden 
age will fall an easy prey to robbers. 

To what extent the prosperity of a 
colony depends upon these control bees 
is difficult to say. I do know, how- 
ever, that if a lagging colony is given a 
few hundred of these bees from some 
flourishing colony the laggard will at 
onee spring into active development. Try 
it yourself. 

These bees are a ferment in the hive. 
Dallas Lore Sharp wrote a book called 
“The Spirit of the Hive.” I say un- 
hesitatingly these control bees are the 
spirit of the hive. In them rests the wel- 
fare of the kingdom. Theirs is an oli- 
garchy which will carry a colony to 
storing vast quantities of honey, or to 
easting many swarms only to enter the 
winter short of stores—all according to 
the wise management of the beekeeper. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 








BEEKEEPING IN FRANCE 


When one goes 
through France at- 
tending meetings 
and banquets day 
after day, the prac- 
tical phases of bee- 
keeping are hard to keep in mind; but 
there are so many interesting people to 
meet whose work has been known 
through their writings that it is impos- 
sible to avoid picking up some things of 
interest. The bee journals of France 
are of high order, and I have read prac- 
tically all of them for some years, so 
that many of the people whom I met were 
really old friends. This means, of course, 
that impressions gained on the trip are 
all mixed with information previously 
obtained. 

France went through a terrible ordeal 
during the war, and the financial situa- 
tion in the country last summer was de- 
plorable. With the frane changing in 
exchange value many times a day, prices 
were uncertain, and this had its influence 
on the beekeepers as well as on all other 
people of the country. On one occasion, 
while waiting in line to have some trav- 
elers’ checks cashed, the frane dropped 
so that I obtained one more frane per 
dollar than did those at the head of the 
line. The next day it was up again some- 
what. 

Two Varieties of Black Bees 

When Mr. Baldensperger was in the 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 
Heather Bees Probably Ancestors of Black 
Bees in America. How French Beekeep- 
ers Have Solved Marketing Problem 


United States in 
1924 he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to see 
some genuine black 
bees, since from 
reading he had 
formed the impression that the black bees 
of France are not the same as the blacks 
which are still found in some of the back 
sections in the United States. He tried 
to locate some in Ithaca, in Wasl.ington, 
and at Medina, but without success, and 
finally said that we must have entirely 
eliminated them. I assured him that this 
is not the case, as much as some of us 
would like to do so. One of the first 
things on one of our trips back of Nice 
was that he insisted on my examining a 
colony of pure blacks, which, without 
much enthusiasm, I agreed to do, since I 
did not have a veil with me. On opening 
the hive I found that the bees were quiet 
on the combs, did not run,-and did not 
hang in a cluster on one of the lower cor- 
ners of the frame when it was removed 
from the hive. They were not cross, in 
spite of the fact that the day was cool 
and cloudy. They certainly did not appear 
to be close relatives of the despised 
blacks on this side. We saw black bees 
at several places visited during the first 
part of our trip across the south of 
France, and they all seemed to be the 
same as those in the apiary belonging to 
“Pére Baldens.” 
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When we reached Pau in southwestern 
Franee, however, we noticed a difference 
in the bees, and this difference was ac- 
centuated when we reached the Depart- 
ment of the Landes, a typical heather 
country. Here the bees run on the combs 
just as do our blacks, and I was unable 
to put them through any tests in which 
they did not behave just as one would 














Phillip J. Baldensperger, of Nice, France, an 

outstanding figure among beekeepers of France, 

and well known to readers of this journal 
through his writings. 


expect our black bees to behave. They 
would run across the bottom of the hive 
when a few frames were removed, and 
pour over the side in a way known only 
too well to most American beekeepers. 
When we went northward to Chateau- 
roux, near the center of France, we again 
found bees which do not run and which 
behave much as do those seen in Nice and 
westward. Chateauroux is outside the 
heather country. 

It will be recalled that Doctor von 
Buttel-Reepen and others have described 
two types of black bees from Germany— 
the regular black bee and the heather 
bee, which von Buttel-Reepen ‘calls the 
variety Lehzeni. These bees are native 
to a heather region in northwestern Ger- 
many, and are also found in Holland. It 

still an unsettled question where our 

t blacks came from when they were 
imported to Massachusetts. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were native to England, but for 
some years before the first sailing of the 
Mayflower to this country many of them 
had lived in Leyden. When, some years 
ater (about 1638), they brought over 
bees, we do not know whether they 
brought them from England or from Hol- 
land; but, from the way in which their 
descendants behave, it is a rather safe 
issumption that they are later genera- 
tions of Dutch bees, of the variety Leh- 
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zeni. That bees of similar habits are 
found in a heather region in southwest- 
ern France, well removed and completely 
separated from the heather regions of 
Holland, Germany, and Great Britain, is 
certainly an interesting observation. It 
may not be such a bad thing after all 
that we do not have heather here, for it 
might help to preserve the worthless 
black bees which we have. 

Some importations of Italian bees have 
been made to France, but this variety 
does not seem to be favored there as 
much as here. We also met some bee- 
keepers who had made importations of 
queens from the United States, and who 
were enthusiastic about the stock which 
they had received. If I were not afraid 
of giving Jay Smith a free advertise- 
ment, I would tell about the beekeeper 
who was broken-hearted because one of 





Skeps of the type used in Landes, France. 


Smith’s queens arrived dead last year, 
and my friend was all the more sad be- 
cause the replacement had not yet ar- 
rived. He asked me to write to tell 
Smith to be sure to send another queen 
and to say that he cared nothing about 
the money, but that he must have the 
queen. Before I had opportunity to re- 
mind Smith of his obligation, I received 
a letter saying that the queen arrived, 
but that she was dead. Then I did write 
Smith and told him that, for the repu- 
tation of American beekeeping, he must 
keep on sending queens until at least one 
arrived safe. Smith is not an especially 
obedient chap, but I hope he did as he 
was told in that instance. 


Hives and Equipment 

French beekeepers, as a rule, keep their 
bees in hives opening at the top, as we 
do, not in the type of hive used by many 
Germans. The movable-frame hive was 
brought to their attention through the 
writings of Charles Dadant, perhaps 
more than those of any one else, and his 
name is known throughout the country. 
Many hives of the Dadant dimensions 
are in use—doubtless a considerably lar- 
ger proportion than in this country. A 
hive devised by de Layens with relative- 
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ly deep frames and on the “long idea” 
principle is also considerably used. In 
the regions about Bordeaux, where Drory 
once lived, there are still some of the 
hives of his designing. 

It will be recalled that, in an early 
day in America, hive porticoes were 
much in favor; and perhaps the majority 
of hives that I saw in France were so 
ornamented. As in many other European 
countries, there is a tendency to make 
elaborate hives, and the extreme sim- 
plicity which characterizes our hives is 
strikingly absent. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that the absence of commer- 
cial beekeeping in most parts of the 
country makes the question of hive costs 
a less important one. It is doubtful 
whether we should have adopted the hive 
which we now generally use without the 
necessity brought on by commercial hon- 
ey production. 

There are several firms engaged in the 
manufacture of hives and equipment, but 
I was unable to visit any of them except 
that of MM. Mathieu and Colleville at 
Chateauroux. They make hives and 


other equipment, comb foundation, and 
radial extractors, and are also extensive- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of excel- 
lent candies made from honey. Because 
of the complexity of the hives made, it 
is necessary in almost every instance to 
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ship the hives made up, and the saving 
in freight and costs which our beekeepers 
make in buying hives “knocked-down” is 
impossible. The radial extractor made 
by the firm of Mathieu and Colleville is 
hand driven and holds twelve to sixteen 
frames. 
Nectar-Bearing Plants 

It is quite impossible from such a 
short trip to say much about the honey 
flora of France. In several different 
types of region which we visited we 
found great differences in the flora, most 
of the plants being those about which we 
had only read and which are not en- 
countered in this country. In the Mari- 
time Alps lavender grows profusely and 
provides a delicious honey, and there are 
many other plants of value to the bee- 
keeper. Here, as elsewhere, high alti- 
tudes seem much better from the stand- 
point of nectar secretion. Farther to 
the west is a region with high lime con- 
tent in the soil, and here clover and sain- 
foin furnish abundant nectar. In the 
Department of the Landes, the soil is 
highly acid, and here the heathers are 
the chief source of nectar. Just as in 
America, the variation in beekeeping re- 
gions is based on differences in soil con- 
ditions, a subject which has attracted 
more attention from scientific men in 
France than in this country. We have 
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local beekeepers’ association, 


densperger, (5) assistant to Dr. Poutier. 


Group at insectarium, Mentone, France, June 16, 1926. Left to right, back row (1) Secretary of 
(2) Dr. Raymond Poutier, (3) 

Front row, (1) Madam Poutier, (2) Mrs. 
(3 and 4) assistants to Dr. Poutier. . 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, (4) Ph. J. Bal- 


Phillips, 
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not yet had a Bonnier in America, and 
we need one badly. The beekeeping re- 
gions are apparently not mapped in 
France in any of the books which I have 
encountered, so in that regard they are 
as badly off as we are. 
Beekeepers’ Societies 

Apparently every Department in 
France has a society of beekeepers, and 
there are three organizations of national 
scope. The societies which we visited 
were all apparently in a strong, vigorous 
condition, made up of educated, cultured 
people, deeply interested in bees and bee- 
keeping progress. It will be impossible 
to prevent great advancement in the in- 
dustry when it is in the hands of such 
people. Except in the Department of 
the Landes, beekeeping is apparently 
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try, has been enormous; and if there is 
one thing in which the beekeepers of 
other lands surpass America more than 
in any other way, it is in the distribution 
of these bee journals as official organs of 
the various societies. Many of the for- 
eign journals have much larger circula- 
tions than do any of ours, and a vastly 
higher percentage of the beekeepers are 
students of the beekeeping literature. 
There is no space now to discuss this in 
detail, but it is something which we 
should all consider with the greatest care 
and thoughtfulness. We often hear it 
said that the literature of other coun- 
tries is not practical, but this is a tre- 
mendous mistake, and their literature 
goes out widely among those whom it can 


and does help. 
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Conference of beekeepers at apiary of Victor Dumas, Castanet, France. Dr. Phillips is seated at 
the table with paper in his hand. 


rarely a commercial enterprise, such as 
we have in the more favored parts of the 
United States; yet, on the whole, enor- 
mous quantities of honey are produced. 
Practically every society has an official 
organ which goes to each member. Some 
of them, such as the society of the Mari- 
time Alps, have a journal of their own; 
but in other cases arrangements are made 
for the members to receive a journal pub- 
lished elsewhere in the country. For ex- 
ample, L’Apiculture Francais is pub- 
lished under a number of different names 
and covers, and is mailed to members of 


different associations. The same rule is 


true of La France Apicole. The influence 
of the excellent journals, distributed thus 
widely among the beekeepers of the coun- 


The Bee Diseases 

The two brood diseases which cause us 
trouble are also found in France, but 
they seem not to be causing much dam- 
age, compared with what we experience. 
It will be recalled that, shortly after the 
announcement of the discovery of Acu- 
rapis woodi as the cause of the Isle of 
Wight disease, this mite was found in 
France. Work was at once begun, and 
since then it has been found almost ev- 
erywhere in the country. Doctor Poutier, 
who first took up the work, and Professor 
Mammelle,, who has done perhaps more 
than any one else in this line in France, 
are authority for the statement that it is 
found everywhere. There has been much 
written on the differences in the behavior 
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of this mite in different localities, anid 
this is still far from being a solved prob- 
lem; but on the whole the disease does 
not seem to be much of a handicap to 
the French beekeepers. This is a story 
quite different from that told by our 
English friends, but the apparently mild- 
er character of the disease in France 
should not for a moment deceive us into 
becoming careless about the entrance of 
the mite into the United States. We put 
the bars up against adult bees at a fa- 
vorable time, and it will be a sorry day 
for American beekeeping if at any time 
these bars are lowered. 

There is no regular apiary inspection 
in France, such as is found here and in 
Switzerland. A laboratory for the study 
of bee diseases was established, first on 
the Riviera and later at Montpelier, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Vincens; but he 
was forced to resign because of ill health, 
and later died of tuberculosis in Algeria. 
The laboratory is now being kept open 
by a former assistant, and plans are un- 
der way greatly to increase its useful- 
ness through a change in direction and 
probably in location. Montpelier seems 
to be about as poor a place for such a 
laboratory as one could find in France, 
and the choice is said to have been a po- 
litical one. Before his death, Doctor 
Vincens published a few short papers, 
but there was not time for him to make 
much of a contribution. He was a good 
man for the place and his death is a loss 
to beekeeping. 

The Honey Market 

The depression of the france has upset 

everything commercial in France, and for 
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that reason it is difficult to form any sort 
of opinion about the honey marketing 
situation. No one seems to know whether 
honey sells at a high or low price, and 
we would be in the same situation if the 
dollar were changing in value many 
times a day. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which is evident, and that is that 
marketing is not the problem in France 
that it is here. With many strong asso- 
ciations, formed primarily for education- 
al and social purposes, there are thou- 
sands of honey boosters everywhere, and 
when the honey crop is ready for market, 
it sells without difficulty. Furthermore, 
the French people do not have the cane- 
sugar habit in so exaggerated a way as 
we have; and, so far as I could learn, 
their markets are not flooded with in- 
ferior sugars, syrups, and jams. All this 
helps the beekeeper. 

The beekeepers also help themselves, 
for a large number of them use their 
honey for manufacturing purposes. We 
encountered a considerable number who 
manufacture delicious honey pastels and 
other candies, and others are engaged in 
the making of “pain d’epice,” a delicious 
spice cake sweetened with honey. Others 
manufacture hydromel, which the prohi- 
bition laws of the United States would 
not permit. I tasted several kinds of 
hydromel, some excellent but others de- 
cidedly poor, the difference apparently 
lying chiefly in the kinds of honey used; 
but there are probably other reasons for 
the difference. It is evident that the 
French beekeepers do not follow the 
practice of too large a proportion of 
American beekeepers of depending on 











Insectarium at Mentone, France. This is a typical villa of southern France. 
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the wholesale markets for the sale of 
their products, the thing which has 
brought us to the deplorable condition in 
which we now find ourselves. In com- 
parison with our conditions, one can say 
there is no marketing problem in bee- 
keeping in France. 
Other Investigational Work 

Many important lines of work which 
concern the beekeeper have been follow- 
ed out by investigators in France. Per- 
haps the outstanding work is that of Gas- 
ton Bonnier, the celebrated botanist, who 
worked on honey plants and nectar se- 
cretion. He has been criticized by bee- 
keepers for a lack of a practical charac- 
ter in his wri unjust criticism, 
for his work is fundamental and out- 
standing. Furthermore, he was greatly 
interested in practical beekeeping and 
was joint author with his brother-in-law, 
Georges de Layens, of a good book on bee- 
keeping. The French literature in scien- 
tific beekeeping doubtless surpasses that 
of the United States, yet at the present 
time a comparatively small amount of 
work is being done along fundamental 
lines. Plans are under way to correct this 
situation, and we on this side are keenly 
anxious that these plans may materialize, 
for we, too, would benefit from their 
work. 

In one regard the French beekeeper is 
in a far more favorable situation than 
we are. The bee journals make it a prac- 
tice to review fully all the work done in 
other countries, so that I found a number 
of French beekeepers who knew more 
about investigations on this side than 
most American beekeepers do. They knew 
by name all the men in this country who 
have made important contributions, and 
knew their work. This is doubtless due 
to the reviews which appear regularly, a 
thing almost wholly lacking in our jour- 
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nals. Any one who will take the trouble 
to investigate the literature of France 
and America will find that papers pub- 


lished by investigators in the United 
States, for example, receive many times 
the space in reviews that they do in our 
own journals. Over here we are usually 
told where the papers can be obtained, 
but get no information as to what they 
contain. The French beekeeper knows 
this from a reading of his own bee jour- 
nals. This same condition prevails in 
many other European countries, and it 
would do us no harm to follow their ex- 
cellent example. 

In many ways the French beekeepers 
admit the superiority of American bee- 
keeping, and beyond doubt we lead in 
some respects. We also admit it, so that 
makes it unanimous. They are benefiting 
by all the advances made here, while we 
fail to profit by the advances which they 
make, so the gain in the possible inter- 
change of help is rather one-sided. It 
will seareely do for us to wrap ourselves 
about with self-satisfaction, and disre- 
gard all that others are doing—a critic- 
ism which can be made rather broadly of 
our literature within the past half century. 

The difficulty is again that of lan- 
guages. Very few American beekeepers 
ean read French, to say nothing of speak- 
ing it. French is an easy language to 
learn to read, but I can speak feelingly 
in saying that it is hard to speak. I trie] 
it on occasions and doubtless greatiy 
amused by hearers. When in southern 
France I excused my poor pronunciation 
of French by saying that I speak the 
language of northern France, a_ joke 
which I used with quite satisfactory re- 
sults; yet I missed. much on the trip by 
not being able to converse with our bee 
keeping friends. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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AMMONIA-WATER WASHES COMBS 


All Traces of Formalin Can be Removed Quickly 
from Treated Combs 





In experimental work which I have 
been carrying on for the past three sea- 
sons in sterilizing brood combs contain- 
ing American foul brood with the water- 
formalin solution, I have had some cases 
in which the bees did not accept the 
treated combs readily. I have used eight 
different formulas in sterilizing brood 
combs, and after using one of these solu- 
tions I had reasons for believing that 
there were traces of para-formaldehyde 
left in brood combs, which was not good 
for the bees. I have also had complaints 
that bees did not work on combs which 
had been treated with the water-formalin 
or aleohol-formalin solutions which were 
kept over until the next year before be- 
ing used. 

To overcome this trouble I have used 
ammonia to wash the combs. As soon as 
ummonia comes in contact with formalin 
it produces an inaetive compound which 
led me to try to remove all traces of 
para-formaldehyde which might be left 
in brood combs after they were steril- 
ized. In all of the experiments with 
ammonia I used a 26 per cent solution. 
Ammonia has a tendency to soften the 
combs, so care must used not to have the 
mixture too strong and not leave the 
brood combs in the mixture too long. 

Quite a number of tests were made and 
the combs were afterwards examined for 
traces of formalin, this work being ecar- 
ried on under the direction of Dr. A. P. 
Sturtevant of the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., who reported to me 
in every case, ‘‘ No formalin found.’’ The 
time of soaking combs varied from just 
dipping combs up to 24 hours in the am- 
monia-water solution. One test was made 
of a brood comb which had been left 14 
days in a strong water-formaldehyde so- 
lution. The comb was then taken out 
and put into an ammonia-water solution 
which had one ounce of ammonia to one 
gallon of water. The comb was left in 
this solution fifteen minutes. Dr. Sturte- 
vant, after examining this comb, reported 
‘*No formalin found.’’ 

Another test was made by removing a 
brood comb from the sterilizing tank, al- 
lowing all the solution to remain in the 
cells that would, none being extracted. 
The comb was put into an ammonia wash 
made of four ounces of ammonia to one 
gallon of water, which removed all traces 
of formaldehyde. Later it was found 





that one ounce of a 26 per cent ammonia 
mixture to four quarts of water would 
remove all traces of para-formaldehyde 
which might be left in brood combs. Pos- 
sibly a little more ammonia should be 
used where a large number of combs are 
to be washed. 

By the use of ammonia-water almost 
all of the bad odor of formalin is re- 
moved while combs are drying. Also 
there is a saving of almost 24 hours’ time 
by using the ammonia-water. The brood 
combs are given a good dipping, and each 
side brushed while the comb is in the 
solution to be sure the ammonia-water 
comes in contact with all cells. They are 
then taken out at once and most of the 
water is thrown out either by hand, or 
with the extractor. They are then hung 
up to dry. The ammonia appears to great- 
ly help the formalin in removing the 
seales of American foul brood left in 
cells. Also the pollen appears to drop 
out a great deal better. O. F. Fuller. 

Blackstone, Mass. 


oe A a——— 
THE PASSING OF W. L. COGGSHALL 


Another Prominent New York State Beekeeper 
Removed by Death 


W. Lamar Coggshall died at his heme 
at Groton, New York, Wednesday morn- 
ing, December 8. Thus has passed an- 
other of that group of famous New York 
beekeepers who preceded him, in the per- 
sonages of Hetherington, Quinby, El- 
wood, L. C. Root, Doolittle, Morton, and 
West. Only a few of them are left who 
made the state of New York famous for 
its buckwheat and white clover honey. 


Lamar, as he was familiary called, was 
not much inclined to adopt new-fangled 
contraptions. The outstanding fact in 
his beekeeping was that he made money. 
When I visited him in the ’90s he was 
operating something like 1200 colonies of 
bees in all kinds of hives, in out-of-the- 
way places among the hills, often with- 
out a house in sight. He had his bees 
“trained,” as I shall explain later. If he 
had a neighbor who could not make his 
bees pay, Coggshall would buy them up, 
when, presto! those non-paying bees 
would yield a profitable crop of honey 
the very next season. This accounted for 
his variety of hives. A man who can do 
that with any old hive commands my re- 
spect. 

I had heard about Coggshall and his 
methods and was curious to see him in 
action, So in the early 90’s I called on 
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him. We drove to his yards, and in every 
case they were remote from every habita- 
tion, preferably in a little clump of trees 
for shade. I remember that in most 
cases the bees met us more than half way, 
and it was, therefore, Coggshall’s habit 
to hitch his horses some distance back 
and then walk to the bees. He was wise. 
When I asked him if he was ever both- 
ered with thieves or robbers, he shook 
his head, and I understood why. 

When we got to the first yard Mr. 
Coggshall organized his help and then 
deliberately went to kicking loose from 
the hives the supers that he was to ex 
tract. Wow! Did the bees put up any 
protest? I will say they did. With the 
supers all loose, it did not take long to 
tote them to the extracting-house, take 
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W. L. Cogshall. 


out the honey, and put them back. If 
he used a hive-tool, I did not see it. He 
used a smoker. 

He had a regular professional kick, by 
which he would give the super to be loos- 
ened from its fastenings a sort of “side 
swipe” that effectually loosened it, and 
at the same time did not break nor mar 
the super or a single comb. At first I 
thought he was doing it as a joke on me, 
to see whether I could stand the stings; 
but I learned that this was his regular 
custom, and after I saw him in action I 
could easily understand why he could get 
through with so many hives with so little 
labor in so short a time. Stings had no 
terror for him. He was always pre- 
pared, and, while they stung his clothing, 
they did little or no damage to him. 

At one of Mr. Coggshall’s bee yards, 
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located away back in the field, was an 
old bull which seemed to take delight in 
chasing him and the boys as they were 
going to the bees. One day Mr. Coggshall 
made up his mind that he could stand it 
no longer, so he picked up one of his 
hives of very choice, extra stingers, in 
the form of buckwheat hybrids, carried 
hive and all out to the middle of the lot 
where the bull was, and when his majesty 
came up, roaring and pawing the earth, 
Mr. Coggshall calmly waited until he got 
within 20 or 30 feet, and then threw the 
hive violently to the ground. The old 
bull stood his ground for just exactly 33 
seconds, and then with tail erect, he let 
out a roar that terminated in an awful 
blat of pain, whirled, and ran for the 
opposite side of the field, leaving Mr. 
Coggshall in full possession. Stings? 
Mr. Coggshall received his full quota; 
but what did he care? He had cured the 
bull of meddling in other people’s busi- 
ness. The next time he and his help 
started to go through that field, that 
same old bull, instead of charging at 
them, started on a run in the opposite di- 
rection and never bothered them again. 

Mr. Coggshall was a man of few words 
at bee conventions; but everybody knew 
that he knew how to take the dollars out 
of the bees, and he did. His was a fa- 
miliar face that will be missed at the 
conventions; and while he understood 
commercial beekeeping as few men do, he 
used to say to me, “I can not afford to 
stay away from an important conven- 
tion; might lose something.” 

Medina, Ohio. E. R. Root. 

—— Aaa 


WRITER MAKES MANY ERRORS 


An article which appeared in a weli 
known farm journal during the last 
month made many beekeepers smile. The 
writer stated that the bees had not made 
much honey during the season, as the 
sheep had eaten all the flowers and the 
bees could not obtain pollen from which 
to make honey. The writer also said that, 
although three thousand pounds of honey 
was extracted, no wax was sold, as the 
extracted combs were put back into the 
hive as winter food for the bees. It was 
further related that a community ex- 
tractor and crew passed through the 
community, caring for the honey crop. 
If the statements given were true, the lat- 
ter practice is almost criminal, as foul 
brood exists in the county named. It is 
a fact that a county in southwest Texas, 
which once ranked first in number of 
colonies of bees and pounds of honey pro- 
duced, is today unknown as bee territory 
on account of the spread of foul brood 
through the agency of an association ex- 
tracting plant. H. B. Parks. 

San Antonio, Texas, 
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SIFTINGS 








“Real beekeepers,” the editor of 
Gleanings on page 766, “are real opti- 
mists,” and I rather think he is right. It 
is well that it is so, for in most years in 
most sections ke is beset with many dis- 
couragements, which this quality of 
mind or soul enables him to overcome. 

7. 7 * 

1 saw an item in a daily paper a day 
or two ago in regard to the use of honey 
in automobiles. I was wondering wheth- 
er this use of honey was proving a suc- 
cess. The editorial on page 766 gives 
me just the information I was looking 
for. 


savs 


+ * * 

When we visit an art gallery we in- 
stinctively remove our hats and walk 
and talk softly, for we are in the pres- 
ence of the work of skilful artists. I 
confess I had something of the same feel 
ing as I read Mr. Pettit’s article on “The 
Queen Bee,” for I could not help feeling 
that a queen bee is a creation of as much 
interest as any work of art. 

* ao * 

I like to travel. We see so many new 
things and customs that we can the bet 
ter judge of our own. When Christ long 
ago bade a man to take up his bed and 
walk, I imagined a man with a great 
mattress and perhaps a bedstead on his 
back; but when in California some fifty 
years ago I soon learned that the bed 
of a laboring man in a warm climate is 
only a roll of blankets which he carried 
with him when he travels. But it is not 
so easy for me to travel these days as 
when I was younger, so I enjoy reading 
what those have to say who enjoy it. I 
can enter very fully into the joy of Miss 
Morse in her trip from New England to 
the green fields of California. I can still 
see the rich green foliage of orange 
groves, and at the same time see the 
snow-clad mountains of San Bernardino. 
How different it all is from our cold New 
England winters! 

* . . 

Dr. E. F. Phillips takes us six or eight 
thousand miles east right into the Swiss 
Alps, in less time than we could fly, and 
with a good deal more comfort; and then 
he takes some of the conceit out of us 
by showing us how much better inform- 
ed and thorough those Swiss beekeepers 
are than the average beekeeper in this 
country. I was much interested in the 
flora of this high mountainous country. 
With highlands and valleys and a great 
variety of flowers, it would seem as 
though the yield of honey must be more 
regular than with us. 





by J.E.Crane 





From the Swiss Alps we taken a jump 
to the “Wilderness of Old Judea.” | 
have often wondered where John got the 
wild honey which was a part of his diet. 
Now Mr. Waterman tells us that the 
wilderness, where man finds it difficult 
to secure a living, supplies the bees with 
nectar from its great variety of wild 
flowers. If the flowers are wild, so is 
the honey. How difficult to find a spot 
on earth where some plant does not 
grow or bloom! 

* - 

Another jump and we are in far-away 
Australia on the other side of the earth 
and the other side of the year, and in- 
terested in eucalyptus forests with their 
billowy foliage and oceans of bloom, 
where bees load themselves so heavily 
that they stop to rest on the way to their 
hiv&. Mr. Frost says: “It is worth 
living to experience such a honey flow.” 
I ean well believe it. See page 783. 

. = 

What has interested me most in these 
trips to far-away places is the abund- 
ance and variety of plant life. There 
is a flora for the mountains and one for 
the valleys; one for the arctic and one 
for the tropics; one for the deserts and 
one for swamps; one for the rocks and 
one for sand; and another that can ‘ive 
in the water. Animal life, too, we find 
wherever it can exist. It is of all sorts 
and kinds, adapted to their environ 
ment, from the fox of the aretic to the 
lion of the tropics, and fish in the sea. 

* . * 

When in olden times the Jewish peo 
ple had fenced themselves around with 
all sorts of rules and regulations until 
life was hardly worth living, Christ 
came and knocked down their fences and 
told them he had come that they “might 
have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” Let us look up. 

* * * 


H. B. Parks tells us on page 793 how 
one man went away on a selling trip and 
sold 18,000 pounds of honey in two weeks 
at an advance of two cents a pound 
more than he could get in his home mar- 
ket, or $360 extra for his time. Thirty 
dollars a day was pretty good pay. 

. * * 


M. A. Gill makes a good point on page 
797 when he says some people make a 
mistake in labeling their honey “extra 
fancy, fancy, No. 1, and choice.” He 
says, “There is too much distinction with 
too little difference.” I believe he is 
quite right. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





44 __iBy W.J. NOLAN 





A proposed joint meeting of beekeep- 
ers from Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
to be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 
August, 1927, is mentioned in Cesky Vee- 
lar for October. 

The Ministry of Agriculture in New 
South Wales has arranged for the col- 
lection, through the co-operation of bee- 
keepers, of data regarding the flowering- 
dates of the various nectar-secreting 
plants in the state. Information in re- 
gard to the honey produced is likewise 
to be gathered, according to the Austra- 
lasian Beekeeper for October. 

Probably many a beekeeper has wish- 
ed for an automatic smoker when his 
“hand-power” smoker has gone out at a 
critical time. Occasionally ideas along 
this line have been set forth. In the 
above-mentioned issue of the Australa- 
sian Beekeeper, for example, is pictured 
a “mechanical smoker.” This smoker, as 
described, has a fan operated by clock 
work which will keep going forty min- 
utes at one winding. 

Another interesting item in the same 
magazine is one by Tarlton Rayment in 
regard to an ordinance adopted by a cer- 
tain Australian municipality. To quote: 
“Mildura, a fruit-growing center, has or- 
dered all bees to be confined to their 
hives during the months of February, 
March, and April, in an attempt to abate 
the ‘nuisance’ caused by the insects vis- 
iting the fruit while exposed for dry- 
ing.” This freak regulation was even 
upheld by a higher court. 

The German beekeepers’ association, in 
view of the poor honey crop this year, 
asked the government to grant each bee 
keeper a certain number of pounds of 
sugar tax-free for each colony of bees 
for feeding purposes. The reply of the 
Minister of Finance, as given in the 
Markische Bienen-Zeitung for Novem- 
ber, was to the effect that the case did 
not seem to warrant the remission of the 
tax because it was not the tax but 
weather conditions and other factors 
which had brought on the present dis- 
tress in German beekeeping. 

An interesting account of the fifty- 
third Wanderversammlung of the Ger- 
man-speaking association of Swiss bee- 
keepers is given in the Schweizerische 
Bienen-Zeitung for November. This was 
a two-day meeting held in Brunnen dur- 
ing September. Over 400 people attend- 
ed. The flourishing condition of the or- 
ganization is evident from all of the 
business reports which were presented. 
Thus, this year the number of subscribers 
to the official organ of the association, 


the Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung, is 
about 16,000. During the course of the 
year local affiliated branches have held 
about 400 meetings, and conducted 50 
courses. The association now maintains 
125 official queen-mating stations, where- 
as in 1913 this number was 39. In addi- 
tion there are 318 private stations. The 
first one hundred thousand mark for 
queens mated at these stations has al- 
ready been passed. 

From time to time it has been reported 
in bee journals that the eggs of certain 
queens do not hatch. In the October is- 
sue of the Schweizerische Bienen-Zeit- 
ung Doctor Leuenberger has given an ac- 
count, accompanied by illustrations, of 
his experience with such queens. A mi- 
croscopic examination of the eggs laid by 
them showed an apparently normal em- 
bryonic development up to the time of 
death, which usually varied from the 
first to the third day. A few hatched 
out, but most of these soon died. Doe- 
tor Leuenberger’s results along this line 
agree quite closely with those given by 
Miss Betts, of England, in the Bee World, 
in 1924. Doetor Leuenberger is unable 
to advance any reason for the phenome 
non, other than some pathogolical condi 
tion of the queen herself. It might be 
added that in recent issues of the Schweiz- 
erische Bienen-Zeitung he has been giv- 
ing a series of articles with excellent 
photographie illustrations of the anato- 
my of the honey bee. 

The species embracing our common 
honeybee (Apis mellifica), is divided 
into three sub-species by von Buttel- 
Reepen. These are: mellifica, wnicolor, 
and indica. The sub-species mellifica in- 
cludes all the various races of bees which 
have been common on the market in this 
country; the sub-species wunicolor  in- 
cludes the larger share of the African 
races; while the sub-species indica is 
found, according to von Buttel-Reepen, 
not only in India but also on various 
islands near Asia, in China, and in Japan, 
and is even represented in Africa by one 
variety. 

In the September issue of Opitnaya 
Paseka, Professor Koshevnikov,.the emi- 
nent Russian apicultural authority, made 
a preliminary announcement of having 
identified as belonging to Apis indica 
specimens of bees sent him from wild 
swarms found in the Far East near Vladi- 
vostok. However, even in von Buttel- 
Reepen’s taxonomic paper on honeybees, 
written several years ago, an instance is 
cited of the finding of the Japanese hon- 
eybee near Vladivostek. In view of both 
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this fact and of Doetor Tokuda’s investi- 
gations published in 1924, showing the 
Japanese honeybee to be a distinct va 
riety of Apis indica, the results of Pro- 
fessor Koshevnikov’s further study as to 
whether the specimens in his hands rep- 
resent a new variety of Apis indica or 
are simply the Japanese variety will be 
awaited with interest. 


The work on the chemical composition 
of honey being done by Doctor Elser, of 
Switzerland, has been mentioned in 
Gleanings several times already. In the 
Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung for Sep- 
tember Doctor Elser discusses the chemi- 
cal composition of the crystallized sugar 
often seen in combs in the spring. His 
results contradict the old idea that these 
crystals are formed of cane sugar which 
the bees have been unable to utilize be- 


cause of lack of water. On analyzing 
such crystals from colonies fed sugar 
syrup for winter stores, Doctor Elser 


found very little or no cane sugar, a pro 
nounced lack of levulose in comparison 
with the amount found in honey, a large 
percentage of dextrose, and a relatively 
large percentage of dextrin. In samples 
from three different sources the minimum 
of dextrose found in any one sample was 
68.5 per cent, and the maximum was 79.2 
per cent. The minimum and maximum 
figures for levulose were 0.4 per cent and 
14 per cent, respectively; for cane sugar 
0 per cent and 3.8 per cent; and for dex- 
trin, 10.1 per cent and 12.1 per cent. 
Without further investigation of the sub- 
jects, Doctor Elser is unable to account 
for the presence of so much dextrin in 
colonies fed sugar syrup, but only re- 
marks that under the circumstances it 
would that bees can cause dextrin 
to be built up from cane sugar. 


seem 


Bees with loads of propolis on their 
hind legs are quite conspicuous about 
the hive at certain times of the year. 
Th behavior of a propolis-gatherer from 
the time it enters the hive until it is rid 
of its load is described by Doctor Leuen- 


berger in the Schweizerische Bienen- 
Zeitung for September. One _ propolis- 


gatherer, which he watched in an obser- 
vation colony, on entering the hive with 
propolis ran about at first, but finally 
came to rest about an inch from where 
some other bees were busily propolizing 
up a crack. The propolis-gatherer made 
no effort to rid itself of its load, but re- 
mained quiet for a few minutes. Finally 
one of the propolizing bees came and 
bit off a piece of propolis from the load 
of the gatherer. This piece was then 
carried in the mandibles to the crack 
and was worked in. Other bees also 
came to the propolis-gatherer and bit 
off pieces of propolis until finally the 
gatherer was relieved of the entire bur- 
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den carried on each hind leg. The un- 
loading process consumed about fifteen 
minutes, and followed practically the 
same course in the case of all other pro- 
polis gatherers observed. The loads were 
not packed tightly in the baskets of the 
gatherers as in the case of pollen, but 
seemed to be attached lightly to the 
hairs. This would prove an aid in re- 
moving the propolis. Sometimes one of 
the propolizers pulled off the entire load 
from one of the gatherer’s baskets at 
once. In making use of the propolis, 
in no ease did Doctor Leuenberger re- 
port that the bees added anything to it. 

The announcement in Opitnaya Paseka 
of the discovery in Russia of the mite 
Acarapis woodi was referred to in Glean- 
ings last August. The discoverer was 
Miss Perepelova, of the Tula Apicultural 
Experiment Station. In the September 
issue of the same journal, in giving her 
observations on the Isle of Wight dis 
ease thus far, the fact is brougat out 
that the disease does not, in every case at 
least, spread rapidly. This seems to be 
quite in line with what has been pub- 
lished on the disease as found in Aus 
tria. 

At the time of his death the late Doc- 
tor Gerstung, of Germany, was working 
on copy for the seventh edition of his 
well-known book, “Der Bien und seine 
Zucht.” This is to be published as he 
left it, according to Die Deutsche Bien 
enzucht in Theorie und Praxis for Octo 
ber, with an appendix written by some- 
one else to bring the book down to date. 
Doctor Gerstung was the founder, and, 
until shortly before his death, the edi- 
tor of the afore-mentioned journal. 

The resignation of Mr. R. R. Beuhne 
as government apiarist of Victoria is 
mentioned in the Australasian Beekeeper 
for October. Mr. Beuhne is known in 
this country, especially through his jour 
nal articles on the honey flora of Aus 
tralia, and more especially through his 
book, “Honey Flora of Victoria.” A new 
edition of this work appeared recently. 

Registration of all beekeepers every 
three years is required by law in New 
Zealand. 

From calculations made by Dr. Arm- 
bruster, the bees, in order to gather a 
pound of honey, must alight on at least 
62,500 heads of dandelion, 2,000,000 flor- 
ets of sanfoin, 800,000 locust blossoms or 
45,000 pea blossoms. However, since the 
bees make many visits without finding 
nectar, he estimates that they must visit 
somewhere around 10,000,000 flowers to 
gather enough nectar to make a single 
pound of honey. This, he estimates, in 
the ease of clover, would result in the 
pollination of the blossoms on about four 
and one-half acres, 
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In Southern California—©°"4?- 

tions as 
to honey prospects have very materially 
brightened in southern California for the 
coming season. Quite satisfactory rains 
have fallen over most of our part of the 
state. Grass is growing green and the 
landseape is most beautiful. The mois- 
ture that gets down to the roots of the 
trees and shrubs early in the winter is 
the making of our plant growth next 
spring. Our best crops are usually those 
in the seasons getting a good amount of 
rainfall before the first of the new year. 
On a recent visit to San Diego County 
near where the gem mines are located, we 
noticed that the bee forage was looking 
fine. Wild buckwheat, white sage, and 
sumac made a good growth last year, and 
show a very healthy condition now. All 
in all, things look good for 1927. 

Several apiaries have changed hands, 
and a few are always for sale; but most 
beekeepers are pretty well satisfied to 
take the seasons as they come and re 
main in the business. 

Honey markets remain about the same 
as at our last report. There have been 
some sales and considerable inquiry, but 
many of those having honey are in no 
hurry to sell at prices now being offered. 

It is pleasing to learn that those bee- 
keepers who have established a good 
home market during past years and have 
a short crop this year are buying honey 
to supply those customers looking to 
them for honey. This to us seems to be 
one of the most encouraging outlooks for 
our industry in the future. Community 
and wayside marketing of honey, fur- 
nished by the producer directly to the 
retailer, is a big step toward the elimina- 
tion of the middleman’s profits. Not that 
we want to do away with them, for un- 
doubtedly they will always he with us, 
but that the producer may get a more 
just proportion of the money that the 
consumer pays for the honey he buys. 

When a beekeeper has every thing up 
to date, hives all nicely painted, stand 
ard equipment with apiaries neatly ar- 
ranged, it is not hard to interest people 
wishing to buy at’ prices ranging from 


five to ten dollars per colony. The 
writer, in company with a man wh» 
knows bees, had oeceasion to look at a 


number of apiaries that were for sale 
with a view to the other fellow’s buy- 
ing. There were about seven hundred 
and fifty colonies in the lot, besides ex- 
tractors, tanks, empty hives, ete. We 
understand the outfit has been going 
a-begging at something like $2500. 


The man who was with me expressed 
our views exactly when he said, “To 
take the outfit would mean the working- 
over of the whole business.” There are 
eight and nine frame hives, shallow and 
deep supers, frames of many kinds, many 
of the old wire-end-top-bar reversible 
frames that were quite popular thirty 
years or so ago. Oh, yes! you can pro- 
duce honey with this kind of equipment; 
but how much more satisfactory it would 
be to have everything up-to-date so as 
to feel that, when a fellow wants to buy, 
you can expect to get the best price go- 
ing. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 

** @ 


___ Without doubt, the most 
In Oregon successful meeting that 


the State Beekeepers’ Association of Ore- 
gon has ever held has just come to a close 
at Dallas, Oregon. The success of this 
meeting has been due, apparently, to sev- 
eral factors, not the least of which was 
the royal entertainment meted out by the 
business men of Dallas and Independ- 
ence, and the Polk County Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

The State Beekeepers’ Association has 
ventured on a new line of work, or, 
rather, it is attacking old problems by a 
new method. The association work has 
been organized under six different de- 
partments, each headed by an individual 
chairman, with assistants to be appoint- 
ed later. The type of organization is 
based somewhat upon the economic con- 
ferences which have been held through 
out the state in various counties, with 
this exception, that the heads of the va- 
rious departments, and their assistants, 
continue their work throughout the year. 

The following departments were recog- 
nized, subject to future changes: First, 
educational, headed by B. I. Ferguson, of 
Salem, Route 2. This department will 
have to do with all educational features, 
including field demonstrations, evening 
lectures, news letters, bulletins, circulars, 
jeurnal articles, radio lectures, and boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 

Department number two will have 
charge of inspection work, and will have 
to do with the selection of inspectors, 
finacial support, and co-operation be- 
tween inspectors and beekeepers’ associa- 
tions, and between different inspectors. 
The department is headed by J. T. Whet- 
tig, Salem, Oregon. 

Department number three is to have 
charge of organization, and will function 
primarily to build up and strengthen the 
State Beekeepers’ Association and the 
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various local associations, and to co-oper- 
ate with the American Honey Producers’ 
League. This department is headed by 
W. G. Rodda, Hermiston, Oregon. 

A fourth department on marketing 
will have to do with all problems relat- 
ing to the subject of marketing. The 
fifth department, that on fairs and ex- 
hibits, will have to do with all work of 
the Association as it relates to the state 
fair, the Pacific International Livestock 
Show, and local and district fairs. This 
department is headed by S. D. Williams, 
5125 East 82nd Street, S. E., Portland, 
Oregon. 

A sixth department is that of research, 
and it will be the function of this depart- 
ment to determine what definite projects 
should be taken up in the way of re- 
search, and secure financial support for 
carrying on these projects. This depart- 
ment is headed by J. Skovbo, Hermiston, 
Oregon. H. A. Seullen. 

Corvallis, Ore. 


- o * 


In British Columbia— T's |is_ the 


second year 
in succession that fireweed has been 
a partial failure in adding to the honey 
crop of British Columbia. This is to be 
accounted for by the long spell of dry 
weather during its flowering season, 
bearing out the well-known fact that 
this plant secretes but little nectar under 
such conditions. The honey crop, though 
disappointing in some _ districts, has 
proved to be the largest yet reeorded in 
the Province. The smoke from forest 
fires caused a shortage in some localities, 
as for days together the atmosphere was 
so dense that it was impossible for the 
bees to work on the flowers. 

The annual display of honey at the 
New Westminster Exhibition is usually 
a good index as to the grade of the honey 
obtained. This was better than ever this 
year, as practically all the honey ex- 
hibited, amounting to upwards of seven 
thousand pounds, was of the very finest 
quality. The honey which consistently 
took most of the first awards in the dif 
ferent classes came from one of the irri 
gated districts in the dry belt of the in 
terior. This was a blend of alfalfa and 
sweet clover, and it would be hard to 
find its equal anywhere, it being nearly 
as thick as jelly, of delicious flavor, and 
a beautiful pale amber, exceptionally 
bright and clear. 

One of the bee supply manufacturers 
in the province is installing machinery 
for making Weed foundation, which it is 
expected will be in operation in time for 
next season’s demand. This should prove 
to be a boon to the beekeepers, as many 
of them have had difficulty in finding a 
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ready market for their wax, and those 
who wanted foundation made up have 
had to send the wax to either Ontario or 
the United States. 


A new booklet of twelve pages on 
“Honey,” with the slogan, “A Natural 
Provision for Sweetness and for Health,” 
pointing out its value as a natural food, 
has been issued by the British Columbia 
Honey Producers’ Association. These 
will be supplied at the nominal price of 
one cent each ($1.00 per 100) to mem- 
bers of the association having honey for 
sale, so that they can give them out to 
their customers who will no doubt appre 
ciate the numerous recipes they contain, 
showing how honey can be used to advan 
tage in cooking, preserving fruit, ete. 

Victoria, B. C. W. J. Sheppard. 


* +. _ 


In Arizona The weather has been 

clear and fair, and the 
bees flying every day up to yesterday 
(December 4), when our first winter rain 
began. Sometimes we have snow here 
by the last of October, but we have had 
no cold weather to date, but it will like 
ly be cooler from now on. 

Bees have been gathering a little pol 
len. Some years they gather pollen all 
winter long. This perhaps sounds strange 
to the beekeepers of the North, where 
they are snowed under most of the win 
ter. They also gathered honey up to No- 
vember 15. The bees are stronger both 
in numbers of bees and amount of stores 
than they have been in the past several 
years at this time. Some have been 
breeding, owing perhaps to the large 
amount of stores. 


Local demand for honey is inereasing 
rapidly, and we expect a larger amount 
of honey to be used on the local markets 
than ever before. Bottlers report a good 
demand for honey, especially of the 
lighter grades. There was very little 
honey produced in this state this year 
that would grade as water-white. 

If all the bakeries of the United States 
used dark honey for their baking pur- 
poses it would surely be a great help to 
the honey producer. One of the largest 
local bakeries uses and puts out “Honey 
Maid” bread. Their argument is that it 
keeps better and also has a better flavor. 
Upon visiting their bakery one Saturday 
night I found that they use about ten 
gallons of honey Saturdays, and about 
five gallons a day during the week. Of 
course, this bakery is small in compari 
son with the bakeries of the larger cities: 
but it only goes to show the amount that 
could be used if more bakeries under- 
stood its use. Leslie Wedgworth. 

Orace, Arizona, 
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In Wisconsin The 48th annual con- 

vention of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association 
was held in the senate chamber of the 
state capitol at Madison, December 2 


and 3. 


The crowd was not as large as usual, 
but the spirit of those present was very 
good indeed. Out-of-state speakers were: 
F. C. Pellett, of Hamilton, Ill.; E. R. 
Root, Medina, Ohio; Mr. Floyd, Provin- 
cial Apiarist of Manitoba, Canada, and 
V. G. Milum, Champaign, Il. 

Important matters discussed at the 
convention were as follows: A bee tour 
is to be arranged for in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the month of August, 1927; the asso- 
ciation voted to co-operate in holding a2 
union meeting with IDllinois, Minnesota, 
and Iowa at Hamilton, Illinois, if such 
arrangements are made by these states. 
A recommendation was passed by the 
convention to the effect that the Dairy 
and Food Commission be asked to in- 
elude the inspection of honey-houses in 
their regular inspection work. Recom- 
mendations were passed requesting the 
university and state legislature to pro- 
vide a building for the beekeeping work 
at the university at the earliest possible 
date, and for the appointment of a bec- 
keeping specialist by the university. 

Although the beekeeping industry in 
Wisconsin has not fully recovered from 
the difficulties of the 1925 season, the 
situation is improving, and honey-market 
conditions seem to be gaining ground 
slowly. Most of the bees have been put 
into winter quarters in good shape, and 
the condition of the clover indicates that, 
with proper weather conditions, Wiscon 
sin will have a normal crop next year. 

Madison, Wis. H. F. Wilson. 


* * * 
In New York Some beekeepers 

are rejoicing be- 
cause they put their bees into the cella: 
immediately after they had a good flight 
in the first week of November. Others 
are anxious, at the time of this writing, 
December 1, because they are waiting 
for another flight that may not come. 
The bees that were put into the cellars 
in early November were in excellent con 
dition in stores and young bees. The flicht 
lasted for three days and the bees were 
out in such numbers that there was no 
doubt that all of the bees in the hives 
took the flight. More ideal conditions 
can not be expected again this winter. 
Again it might be well to emphasize the 
soundness of former advice: when the 
bees get a good flight any time in the 
last few days of October or early No: 
vember, immediately after this flight put 
them into the cellar. If later flight days 
come, the bees already in the cellar will 
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not need it in any particular sense; and 
if the later flight does not come, the bees 
are safe from the risk of serious loss by 
freezing temperatures. 

The number of those who receive Bee- 
keeping News is steadily mounting up- 
ward, thanks to the splendid co-operation 
of the county agents, the secretaries of 
the beekeepers’ associations, and many 
individual beekeepers. Let the good 
work go on. If we can only induce the 
several thousand who read Beekeeping 
News to subscribe for one or more of 
the bee journals we will have made a 
big stride toward the solution of many 
of the big beekeeping problems. As I 
travel among the beekeepers and find 
how few of them read about bees, I must 
conclude that beekeeping illiteracy runs 
well up toward one hundred per cent. 

Ithaea, N. Y. Geo. H. Rea. 


. . * 


In Louisiana The 1926 honey sea- 

son was a good one 
in most parts of Louisiana. Of course, 
there are localites that have made little, 
although the average is large. The hon- 
ey as a whole has been of a brighter and 
heavier quality, and excellent for bot- 
tling. The heavy frost in the early part 
of November put an end to honey flows, 
with the exception of goldenrod and as- 
ter. The aster blossoms will continue 
until January. At that time the water 
maple will commence to produce pollen 
and some honey. This honey flow is the 
one that starts brood-rearing in earnest, 
and it continues to such an extent that 
it is not unusual in the southern part of 
the state to see large swarms of bees the 
latter part of February. 

We are delighted to say that we do not 
know of a disease-infested colony of bees 
at the present time in Louisiana, Our 
efficient bee inspector has kept so close 
behind the apiaries where American or 
European foul brood once existed, burn 
ing the colonies where an _ infestation 
cropped out, that now we can say that 
all is well, and that Louisiana, as far as 
foul brood in any form is concerned, is 
absolutely clean. 

Great preparations are being made by 
Dr. L. C. Spencer, in charge of conven 
tion arrangements for the next annual 
meeting of the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League in New Orleans in Janu- 
ary, and we hope to have a great crowd. 
It will be worth while to all of you north- 
ern beekeepers to visit this convention 
and see our great Southland and beauti- 
ful New Orleans. You will at that time 
see our country in winter and hear the 
hum of the bees giving their welcome 
to you. E, C, Davis, 

Baton Rouge, La, 
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In Alabama The season of 1926 was 

a good one for bee- 
keepers in central Alabama. The package 
and queen business was better than for 
several years in the production of and the 
demand for both packages and queens. 
The demand for queens has been very 
nearly normal. Most shippers took some 
honey and left their colonies in good con- 
dition for next season. This was the 
first really good season in eight years, 
and many beekeepers were getting rather 
discouraged over the short crops; hut 
they are now hopeful of more crops like 
this. 

Honey is moving fairly well in the 
local markets. Most beekeepers are re- 
fusing to sell wholesale, but are hoping 
to dispose of their entire crops to the 
merchants and direct to the consumer at 
better prices than the jobbers are of- 
fering. 

The state inspector reports less disease 
this year than last, and if it were not for 
an occasional infection from honey 
shipped into the state it would be only a 
matter of a few years before Alabama 
would be entirely free of disease. In an 
address before the convention of the Ala- 
bama Beekeepers’ Association, the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Industries, 
who is in charge of inspection work, made 
the statement that they had evidence 
that much of the infection found in the 
state was from this source. He also stated 
that as long as infected honey is shipped 
in and sold here it will be impossible to 
ecmpletely eradicate the disease. 

Hayneville, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


* * * 


In Utah The beekeepers of Utah 

have been watching 
weather conditions with much interest 
for the past few months, for the fall and 
winter moisture has much to do with our 
honey yield next year. The past two 
years have been abnormally dry, to the 
extent that many mountain springs that 
feed the irrigation streams have gone 
dry; and, unless these springs are brought 
to life by a bountiful fall of snow and 
rain, next year will prove almost disas- 
trous to both farmers and beekeepers. 
However, November has given us a nor 
mal amount of rain and snow which have 
been quite well distributed over the state. 
So we are in hopes that old Mother Earth 
will get the necessary amount of moisture 
before another season. 

November has been warmer than nor- 
mal, so the bees have been more active 
and have consumed more honey than 
usual. This condition may prove disas- 
trous to colonies in which the winter 
stores were already a little light, al- 
though Utah’s winter climate is very fa- 
vorable to a small consumption of win- 
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ter stores; for bees do not fly out here 
as frequently as in Colorado and some 
other sections of the intermountain 
country. 

Inquiries for local shipments of honey 
have increased during the past month, 
and offerings show a little inerease in 
prices. Car lots have all gone forward 
from this part of the state, but there 
still remain several hundred 60-pound 
eans. Inquiries and offerings are coming 
in from the East for what is left. 

Some beekeepers are getting a little 
discouraged on account of the low prices 
for honey and the high prices for nearly 
all kinds of supplies; but we must use 
the old Hebrew’s version of that old 
axiom, “‘Togader ve stick, divided ve are 


stuck.” M. A. Gill. 
Hyrum, Utah. 
+ . = 
In Texas November was an ideal 


_ month for the beekeepers. 
Although the temperature reached 21° at 
San Antonio, and snow fell in the ex- 
treme northern part of the state, there 
have been enough warm days for the 
bees to put up a nice lot of broomweed 
honey as additional winter stores. The 
seale colonies show an addition of fifteen 
pounds during the month. In the north- 
ern part of the state this came from the 
“top crop” in connection with broom- 
weed, smartweed, and asters. In the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of the state this 
was from bitterweed and asters. The sur- 
plus in the southern part of the black- 
land belt and most of the chaparral 
eountry is from broomweed alone. The 
extreme southwestern part of Texas and 
the Rio Grande Valley are now in the 
midst of a como honey flow. Como is a 
small tree that blooms under the stimuli 
of falling temperature and ground mois- 


ture. The honey flow is prolonged and 
heavy. It is governed by the rain and 
occurs intermittently from November 


until February. It is 
honey plant. 


The meeting of the Texas Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Nov. 26, brought a 
large number of beekeepers of the state. 
Their report on yield, colony condition, 
and honey plant condition, was all that 
eould be desired. The yield, although 
somewhat spotted, was above the aver- 
age. Many beekeepers enjoyed a good 
flow from horsemint, mesquite, and cot- 
ton. This extended the honey flow over a 
period of three months. The favorable 
fall with its honey flow has put the bees 
in far better condition for the winter 
than has been seen in many years. Bee- 
keepers from everywhere reported the 
honey plants in the very best of condition. 
Horsemint is now large enough to insure 
a fine crop for a normal spring honey 


a most valuable 
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flow. One of the semi-arid plants that 
has shown up extremely well this fall is 
the bush or valley sage. This plant is a 
low-growing shrub, which after rains is 
covered with a multitude of tiny blue 
flowers. It secretes nectar best during 
the cool weather of spring and autumn. 
One often reads of flowers so filled with 
nectar that a bee can load up on a single 
blossom. The valley sage belongs to this 
class. It is a pleasing sight, never to be 
forgotten, to see one of these plants with 
a bee at almost every flower. The yellow 
of the bees stands out in marked con- 
trast to the blue and green of the sage. 
The workers hang almost motionless for 
minutes at a time as they fill up on nec- 
tar. H. B. Parks. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


* * * 


In Ontario— Wi™ter seems to have ar- 
rived a bit earlier than 


usual again this year, judging by condi- 
tions here in Ontario at this date, De- 
ecember 10. There is about six inches of 
snow on the ground here in York County, 
and the weather has been quite cold, 2° 
above zero being the minimum tempera- 
ture in our locality to date. 


From what I can learn locally, bees 
went into winter quarters in a normal 
condition, and in nearly all cases quite 
a lot of feeding has been necessary. With 
a short crop and a slow movement of hon- 
ey, naturally beekeepers are not as opti- 
mistic as usual, and as a consequence I 
would not be surprised to learn next 
spring that many colonies have not had 
sufficient stores this winter. Clover went 
into winter in good condition, aside from 
the adverse factor mentioned in the De- 
ecember issue—namely, an unusually large 
amount of moisture in the soil. 


The Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
has once more met in annual assembly. 
The meeting this year was noticeably not 
as well attended as in former years. This 
is accounted for by a feeling of pessimism 
prevalent among the beekeepers, particu- 
larly among many who started a few 
years ago with visions of easy money in 
the game, and who are now being disil- 
lusioned by short crops and the certainty 
of over-production being here right now. 
[ am not sure how many registered at 
the convention, but at different times I 
counted about 125 present, so that figure 
would be under the actual attendance. 
About 120 covers were laid for the infor- 
mal banquet that was held on the evening 
of December 8. 

Usual topics that one might expect to 
come up in a meeting of this kind were 
discussed, but it was noticeable that the’ 
problems of marketing and kindred sub- 
jects interested the members more than 
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the problems of production. In fact, one 
member billed to speak at the meeting 
told me that he could not really take the 
topic assigned to him, as his heart was 
not in the matter at all, with the specter 
of low prices and tremendous over-pro- 
duction staring him in the face. Dr. Phil- 
lips, of Cornell University, and Mr. De- 
muth, of Medina, were present and gave 
very interesting addresses. Both men 
are well known to Ontario beekeepers, 
and both are always listened to with the 
greatest attention. Miss Mary Barber, 
of the Kellogg Company, was the princi- 
pal speaker after the banquet already re- 
ferred to. 

Some years ago an old lady, not very 
well educated but full of religious zeal, 
traveled many miles to hear a celebrated 
preacher. At the close of the service she 
approached the minister and stated to 
him that it was the most wonderful ser- 
mon she had ever listened to, as she did 
not understand a thing he had been talk- 
ing about. I believe that none could 
say that of the talk given by Miss Bar- 
ber, for I understood all she said, so I 
am quite sure all the rest did also. Speak- 
ing on the subject of nutrition, we expect 
to hear scientific terms used that are 
generally not understood by the masses, 
and not once in this address did we hear 
words like “carbohydrates,” “calories,” 
ete. Instead of these technical terms we 
heard of energy-producing foods, body- 
builders, ete. Certainly it was a fine ad- 
dress, couched in language that was un- 
derstood by all; and throughout the ad- 
dress brilliant flashes of wit and humor 
drove home the points she wished to 
make, so that they were not only under- 
stood by her hearers, but would be re- 
membered for many a day afterward. 

As already intimated, beekeepers of 
the country are not feeling very optimis- 
tic at present, but as a class they are not 
by nature pessimistic. While things do 
not look very good at present, yet other 
sections of the agricultural communites 
are just as badly hit as we are. The won- 
derful position taken by the Kellogg 
Company, in which they are going to ad 
vertise honey this coming year to an ex- 
tent that we had never dreamed possi- 
ble, is one bright ray on the horizon. 
While I personally do not think that 
things are.yet quite as bad as they will 
be in the near future, yet after a while 
the air will clear and beekeeping will 
once again offer a fair recompense for 
the labors expended by the competent 
and industrious beekeeper. At any rate, 
that is the only sensible view to take of 
the question, in my estimation. If we 
have no faith in the business, there is no 
argument to induce us to stay at the 
game—no other conclusion is possible. 


Markham, Ont, J, L. Byer, 
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Pe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT ries 





Comb Honey by 
Parcel Post 


Recently I made a 
small shipment of comb 
honey by parcel post 


to an uncle who lives in Denmark, Eu- 
The case was an ordinary 12-sec- 

I packed in it seven 
and 12 


rope. 
tion display case. 


regular sections individual sec- 





Case of comb honey after having been shipped 
across the ocean by parcel post. 


tions. I placed the case in a box so as 
to have three inches of packing on the 
bottom and two inches at the ends, side, 
and top, and labeled as for comb-honey 
shipment. I made a rope handle so that 
the box could be handled like a basket. 
The box arrived in Aars, Denmark, about 
eight days after a letter which I sent 
the same day. The honey went through 
in good order. I am inclosing a photo- 
graph made from the plate which my un- 
cle sent to me in his letter. The plate, 
being of glass, was cracked in the mail; 
but the photographer was able to make 
a fairly good print. C. Holm. 
Genoa, Il. 


es; A os 


White-Blossomed I notice an article in 
Sweet Clover the November issue of 

Gleanings, written by 
Mr. J. E. Eckert, in regard to sweet clo- 
ver grown on my farm. Mr. Eckert 
stated that he thought this was yellow 
sweet clover, which is an error, as I grow 
only white sweet clover. White sweet 
clover should be sown by all means, as 
it affords a much better bee pasture than 


yellow, as well as adding more humus 
and nitrogen to the soil. I consider 
white sweet clover one of our best honey 
and soil-improving plants. It should be 
sown preferably in clay soil somewhat 
deficient in humus, and lime should be 
applied at the rate of two tons per acre. 
The seed should be inoculated. I shall 
be glad to give what information I can 
to any beekeeper interested in growing 
this plant. B. L. Johnson. 
Roaring River, N. C. 
a—s A o—— 


The picture shows the 
effect of air pressure on 
.& seven-pound honey can. 
The can, containing some wax and gran- 
ulated honey, was put on the stove to re 
liquefy with the flame low. Coming back 
some time later, we found the honey liq- 
uid but the wax not quite melted; so we 
turned up the burner, went into an ad- 





“A Can 
Contortionist”’ 





A can that sealed itself, then, on cooling, col 
lapsed from atmospheric pressure. 


joining room, and forgot all about it. 
Our attention was recalled by a smell of 
burning, and, running in, we found the 
wax and honey running over. We 
promptly turned out the stove and left it 
to cool. When we returned later the can 
was lying on the stove completely dou 
bled up, as shown. The boiling wax had 
set round the edge of the lid, hermetic- 
ally sealing the can, and, as the contents 
cooled, atmospheric pressure did the rest. 
Kent, England. B. Blackbourne. 





es» A as" 


Bee Laws of The following interest 


2000 YearsAgo ing article by Hans 
Kinzli in the Bienen- 
vater, published in Vienna, which [ 


have translated, discloses beekeeping as 
a legally protected industry more than 
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thousand years ago: ‘‘During the 
excavations of Boghazkoi, in Asia Minor, 
Hugo Winkler discovered the archives 
of the empire of Hatti, which flourished 
during the second millenium B. C. and 
fought many wars against its rival, 
Egypt. Thousands of tablets with cunei- 
form inscriptions were found containing 
a collection of penal laws dating presum- 
ably from the reign of Hattushilish III, 
the bitter enemy of Rameses II. Two of 
these laws are of special interest to bee- 
keepers. ‘Formerly a person who stole 
bees from a hive was fined one mine of 
silver, now the fine has been reduced to 
five silver shekels. Formerly he who 
stole two or three hives was punished by 
the destruction of his own hives, now 
he shall be punished by a fine of six sil- 
ver shekels, and he who steals an empty 
hive shall pay a fine of three silver 
shekels.’ ’? W. E. Reim. 
Hustisford, Wis. 


two 


q2 Ae 


An Outdoor 
Colony 


I am sending a photograph 
of a very remarkable comb 
formation of an _ outdoor 
colony of bees. This colony swarmed out 
in May in the regulation manner, alight 
ed in a white birch tree not ten feet from 
the hive, and there remained all sum 
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mer. With the coming of cold weather 
they gradually disappeared until | was 
conveniently able to cut off the branches 
and carry the combs into our apiarian 
laboratory, where they are now hanging 
up in good shape without the slightest 
damage to any piece of the comb. There 
are still a few live bees far in between 
the combs. It was at one time a per- 
fectly mammoth colony, completely cov- 
ering all the comb. During the summer 
hardly a particle of the comb was visible, 
but it gradually became exposed along 
about the middle of September. 
Sound Beach, Conn. E. F. Bigelow. 





o——s Ao 


Help Retailer It seems that we as honey 
Sell Honey producers can gather a 

lesson from the _ raisin 
growers, namely, place our honey in 


small attractive containers and give ad- 
vertising assistance to the local dealer 
free. This should increase the consump- 
tion of honey. I notice with pleasure that 
the Betsy Ross people have changed their 
formula to use honey in bread-making, 
and the Kellogg Company are advocating 
the use of honey. This is an indication 
of which way the wind is blowing. Hon- 
ey is rapidly beeoming popular the world 
over. V. W. Binderup. 
Minden, Neb. 











This colony war not prepared for cold weather. 


oo 








The cluster found scant protection against De: 


cember winds by retreating to the innermost recesses between combs, 
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Upper—One of A. E. Lusher'’s apiaries in southern California. Middle—-Mountain sage, 
typical California bee pasture, Lower—Another of Mr, Lusher’s apiaries amidst typical Cali- 
fornia scenery, 
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JUST 





NEWS 








Editors 
The annual meeting of the Kansas Among the speakers from out of the state 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be are Dr. E. F, Phillips and Geo. H. Rea, 


held at Topeka on Februrary 8, and at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
at Manhattan on February 9. A good 
program has been arranged for both days. 

Last winter more than one hundred 
farmers in the United States who were 
interested in beekeeping in the North- 
west took advantage of a correspondence 
course in beekeeping offered by the Da- 
kota Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. This course will be offered 
again this winter after having been re- 
vised and brought up to date. 

As announced in greater detail on page 
788, December issue of this journal, the 
American Honey Producers’ League will 
hold its annual convention at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., on January 25, 
26, and 27, 1927. Among the important 
questions to be considered are: A better 
system of marketing; a rational mode 
of advertising; national and state legis 
lation; transportation; and the question 
of quarantines. Some amendments to the 
League’s constitution have been suggest- 
ed. An improved League Bulletin, the 
official publication of the American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League, is contemplated. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at 
Trenton on January 13 and‘l4. Among 
the features of this meeting are the dem- 
onstrations at the Thursday evening 
meeting, when Miss Doermann will dem- 
onstrate honey in cooking, and Mr. F. 
G. Carr will give a live-bee demonstra- 
tion. The public is invited to attend this 
evening session. 

The lowa Agricultural College offers a 
Beekeepers’ Short Course during Farm 
and Home Week, February 1 to 4. In ad- 
dition to the regular staff of instructors 
at the college, Prof. R. H. Kelty, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, G. H. 
Cale, of the American Bee Journal, and 
J. G. Jessup, of Council Bluffs, have been 
secured as speakers. 

The date of the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Honey Producers’ Association 
was changed to January 4 and 5, 1927, 
instead of November 29 and 30, as an- 
nounced in last issue. It will be held in 
the Plant Industry Building, Nebraska 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
will co-operate with the beekeeping divi- 


sion of Ohio State University in holding’ 


a short course for beekeepers February 
2, 3, and 4. The annual meeting of the 
Association will also be held at this time. 


both of Cornell University. 


“The Collection and Utilization of Pol 
len by the Honeybee,” is the title of a 
new bulletin written by Ralph L. Parker, 
and published by Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Since in most locali- 
ties bees are able to gather an abundance 
of pollen for their needs, the value of 
this part of the bees’ diet is not always 
appreciated. This bulletin gives’ the 
sources of pollen and describes its use in 
the economy of the hive. 

The Maryland Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at College 
Park, Maryland, on January 7. Mr. E. 
R. Root will speak at this meeting. 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at the 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind., on Janu- 
ary 13 and 14. 

The Tennessee Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Hermitage, Nashville, Tenn., on January 
21. 

The Fifth Annual Short Course in Bee 
keeping offered by the University of 
Manitoba will be given January 17 to 
January 28. The Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at Winnipeg dur- 
ing this short course on January 25 and 
26. Mr. E. R. Root will speak at this 
meeting. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
offers a beekeepers’ short course to be 
held January 24 to 29. Monday, Janu 
ary 24, will be devoted to wintering; 
Tuesday to spring management and 
swarm-control; Wednesday to geology, 
soils, and pollination; Thursday to flora 
of New York State, nectar secretion, and 
regional differences. Friday will be mar- 
keting day. The entire day will be given 
to a discussion of marketing. An open 
forum will be conducted by experts from 
the Department of Farm Management, 
a marketing expert from Washington, 
and by several New York State beekeep- 
ers. Saturday forenoon will be devoted 
to bee-disease work. In addition to 
these, special features are on the pro- 
gram for the evening. 

The North Dakota Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Fargo, on Feb. 1 and 2. A feature of this 
meeting will be the banquet on the even- 
ing of February 1, at which Mr. E. R. 
Root is principal speaker. Arrangements 
are being made to broadcast Mr. Root’s 
lecture from the local radio station. 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S. Demuth 








Foundation with Drone-Size Cells 

Question.—It has occured:to me that it 
would be more practical to use foundation 
having drone-size cells instead of worker-size 
in the production of comb honey. Bees have 
a natural tendency to build drone comb, so 
why not compromise with them! It would also 
seem that less wax would be required for each 
section of honey because of the larger cell. 
Has this ever been tried? Lester Hayes. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Drone-comb foundation was 
used rather extensively in an experimen- 
tal way in comb-honey production some- 
thing like 25 or 30 years ago. At that 
time drone-comb foundation was listed 
in eatalogs of beekeepers’ supplies; but 
it is no longer listed, and but little is 
made at this time. A serious objection 
to drone-comb foundation in sections is 
that the queen is often attracted to the 
supers by ‘the drone-comb, especially 
when full sheets of foundation are used 
in the brood-chamber, resulting in al- 
most no drone-size cells there. This 
would make it necessary to use a queen- 
excluder when producing comb honey on 
drone-comb foundation, which is not nec- 
essary when full sheets of foundation 
of worker size are used in the section. 
Another objection raised by some is the 
peculiar appearance of the cappings 
over the drone-size cells. The finished 
section has a rather rough appearance 
compared with sections of honey built 
out on worker foundation. 

Burying Bees Under Straw for Winter 


Question.—-I wrapped tarred paper around 
each of my single-walled hives and folded it 
over the inner cover, then put the metal cover 
over it. I then put them in a row side by 
side and covered them with two loads of flax 
straw. I left a space in front of the hives 
as wide as the hive for air. Is this a good 


method for wintering? W. H. Rosemore. 
North Dakota. 
Answer.—Packing bees in the manner 


you describe is somewhat comparable to 
that of burying them in a trench. The 
trench method sometimes results in good 
wintering, especially if the ground is 
porous and dry and the hives are below 
the frost line in the ground. When this 
method is used the hives are covered 
with straw, then the loose earth is piled 
on top deep enough to keep out the frost. 
A small ventilator is provided if the soil 
is not quite porous. When conditions 
are right this method of wintering 
gives results similar to those of a good 
cellars. In wintering the colonies above 
ground, covered with straw, there is dan- 
ger that not enough straw will be used 
to maintain a temperature of 40° to 50° 
around the hive. Also the hives might 
be warmed up so much during a warm 
spell that the bees come out and try to 


escape for a flight. This would result 
in the loss of many bees. If enough 
straw were piled on to maintain a near- 
ly constant temperature somewhat com 
parable to a _ bee-cellar, this method 
should work well; but this would re 
quire an excessive amount of straw. 
Preventing Foam on Top of Jars of Honey 
Question.—I heat my honey to 150° or 160°, 
then dump two cans at a time into a wooden 
tub. The hose is fastened to the tub and the 
gooseneck filler is fastened to the end of the 
hose as you suggest. I run the honey through 
two cloths into the tub. In spite of this | 
have from one-fourth to one-half inch of white 
foam on top of the honey. What is wrong 
with the way I handle it? G. A. Poulter. 
Utah. 


Answer.—Sinece the foam is caused 
largely by air bubbles in the honey 
which rise after the can or jar is filled, 
your trouble is probably brought about 
by filling the cans or jars immediately 
after the honey is poured into the tub 
before the air bubbles have had an op- 
portunity to rise to the surface. You 
can no doubt avoid this trouble and 
still have the honey quite hot when run- 
ning it into the containers by installing 
a larger tank which would retain the 
heat longer, then allowing time for the 
bubbles to rise. 

Preparation for Beekeeping Career 

Question.—I am 16 years old and expect to 
make beekeeping my life occupation. I have 


read several bee books and know something 
about bees. I have a great love for bees and 


beekeeping. Will you give me some advice 
as to what to do in preparing for my life 
work? George Withom. 
Missouri. 
Answer.—During the winter it will be 


well for you to read everything you can 
relating to bees and honey production. 
Then visit some good beekeepers in your 
locality, compare notes with them, and 
study their methods of honey production. 
If at all possible, you should attend one 
or more beekeepers’ meetings some time 
during the winter in order to broaden 
your acquaintance with beekeepers and 
thus add greatly to the breadth of ex- 
perience which you may obtain from 
others by personal contact. If you are 
planning to go to college, it will be well 
to make a careful selection in your 
course of study to make this fit with 
your plans for the future. Several agri 
cultural colleges now have good courses 
in beekeeping, and the professor in 
charge of these is in position to give 
good advice as to the general course at 
the college which would best fit you for 
beekeeping work. After absorbing all 


the information you can on beekeeping 
during the winter, it will be well to op- 
erate your colonies next season on a most 
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intensive plan, putting into practice ev- 
ery bit of information that you can 
which you think would increase your 
crop of honey. In applying this informa- 
tion fh practice you will quickly discover 
the underlying principles of best bee- 
keeping practice and the special adapta- 
tions of this practice to your conditions. 
You will discard many items of advice 
you have received, and gradually learn 
the relative importance of the various 
manipulations of the apiary. It will be 
well to visit other beekeepers during 
the active season in the apiaries next 
summer to see how they do their work; 
and if you can get away for an entire 
season, it would be well to spend a sea- 
son with a large honey-producer who 
would be willing to give you some in- 
struction as you go along. If you do 
this, you should be very careful to select 
a beekeeper who is careful and success- 
ful. Some large producers make a prac- 
tice of employing young men who are 
anxious to learn beekeeping, giving them 
a small salary the first year, but spend- 
ing some time in giving instruction. A 
single season spent with a good beekeep 
er should put: you in position to operate 
several hundred colonies as soon as you 
ean build up to that number. In the 
operation of your own bees it will be well 
to make up your mind to make the bees 
pay their own way while increasing your 
equipment, and not go into debt in order 
to greatly increase the number of colo 
nies until you feel that you are on safe 
ground where you are reasonably sure of 
quick returns. 

Unsealed Honey in Fall and Early Winter 

Question.—When I packed my bees I found 
quite a bit of unsealed honey in the brood- 
chambers. Should I have removed this? 

Ohio. Elmer Lehman. 

Answer.—As a rule, bees do not seal 
the last few pounds of honey stored at 
the end of the season. Evidently this is 
left for immediate use, for it is not sealed 
after being fully ripened. This unsealed 
honey is carried in from remote parts of 
the hive on the approach of cold weather 
and placed where it will be convenient 
to use as the bees form their winter clus- 
ter. After this unsealed honey has been 
used the bees begin uncapping sealed 
honey for their daily needs. As a rule, 
the cluster envelops some of the sealed 
honey at its upper portion. During each 
warm spell a new batch of honey is un- 
capped and placed in open cells located 
well within the cluster, so that, even 
when examined during the winter, un- 
sealed honey will often be found in the 
combs covered by the bees. 

Moving Bees into Barn for Winter 

Question——My hives of bees are now 
standing in the orchard. If I put them into 
the barn will that be sufficient protection with 
out packing? F. F. Fisher. 

Ohio. 
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Answer.—It would not be advisable to 
put the bees into the barn. They would 
fly out on warm days and be greatly con- 
fused on account of the change in their 
location so that many would be lost. 
Placing them in the barn would also de- 
prive them of the benefits of the sun- 
shine. By leaving the hives out where 
they are, the sun will warm them up on 
fair days during the winter. It will be 
much better to pack the bees where they 
now stand, even if it is late for this. If 
you do not pack them, they will be bet- 
ter off as they are than if you move them 
into the barn. 

Keeping Comb Honey in Basement 

Question.—I have quite a bit of comb honey 
in my honey-house where it is almost as cold 
as outside. I have no place in the house to 
keep it except in the basement. It is quite 
warm there on account of the furnace. The 
basement is all cemented. Should I move it 


to this basement? Selah M. Shey. 
Ohio. 


Answer.—A dry basement that is heat- 
ed by a furnace should be a much better 
place to keep the comb honey than in an 
unheated building where the temperature 
varies nearly as much as outside. The ob- 
jection to storing comb honey in the 
basement is that basements are usually 
damp unless heated artificially; but in 
the case you mention the basement would 
no doubt be drier than an unheated room 
above ground, so that there should be 
less danger of the honey absorbing mois- 
ture. Granulation is apparently brought 
about quickly by such changes of tem- 
perature as would occur in the unheated 
building, so the honey would also be much 
better off in the basement so far as gran- 
ulation is concerned. 

Advantages of Large Hives 

Question.—I have sold my outfit of bees and 
expect to begin again. I have always used the 
Standard ten-frame hive. Is the Jumbo hive 


any better? Roy M. Peck. 
Ohio. 


Answer.—In some localities the Jumbo 
hive may offer some advantages over the 
Standard hive; but it is doubtful if 
much, if any, difference will be found in 
the yield from the two sizes of hives over 
a period of years, provided each is man- 
aged properly. In regions where the 
main honey flow is gathered during the 
fall the Jumbo hive usually gives good 
results. A larger brood-chamber is sup- 
posed to (1) decrease swarming, (2) 
make feeding unnecessary, and (3) elimi- 
nate the necessity of a queen-excluder. 
These are accomplished to a great extent 
with a large hive in localities where the 
main honey flow comes in the fall, since 
the swarming tendency is then less pro- 
nounced, the bees are inclined to store 
more honey in the brood-chamber than 
during an early honey flow, and queens 
are not so much inclined to go into su- 
pers during a fall honey flow. During 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Every year a large number of begin- 
ners enters the ranks of beekeepers. The 
eagerness for information on the part of 
beginners in beekeeping is not duplicat- 
ed in many other lines of human endeav- 
or. The enthusiasm which grips people 
who become interested in the honeybee 
is so great that it has been given the 
very descriptive name “bee fever.” In 
order to supply a little of the informa- 
tion so eagerly sought by the great army 
of beginners in beekeeping for 1927 this 
department is started this month and 
will continue through the season to and 
including the October issue. The direc- 
tions given each month will be somewhat 
in advance of the needs of the season in 
most parts of the United States, this be- 
ing necessary on account of the season’s 
beginning much earlier in the South than 
in the North. 

Some who are taking up beekeeping 
for the first time this season are deliber- 
ately planning to make beekeeping their 
life occupation, although the number of 
these is usually very few. The vast ma- 
jority will take up beekeeping as a side- 
line, the profits from the bees being of 
secondary consideration. Among these 
are many business and professional men 
who find great pleasure and relaxation 
from their work in taking care of a few 
colonies of bees located in the back yard 
or garden. Many others will take up 
beekeeping through some accident, such 
as finding a bee tree or a swarm on a bush 
or tree. Often the swarm is hived tempo- 
rarily in a box until a beehive can be se- 
cured. Many will plunge into the sub- 
ject with increasing enthusiasm as more 
is learned about the life of this wonder 
ful insect, while others will not go far 
enough to catch much enthusiasm. What- 
ever the degree of interest and enthusi- 
asm, success is usually in ratio to the 
thought and energy that are put into it. 


Where Bees Can Be Kept 


Some localities are much better adapt- 
ed to honey production than others, de 
pending upon the number of nectar-bear- 
ing plants within the range of flight. 
However, bees can be kept and surplus 
honey produced in almost all parts of the 
country. Even in large cities bees are 
often kept profitably on the roofs of 
buildings or in attics of dwellings. In 
such cases they forage on nectar-bearing 
plants, such as white clover growing in 
the parks or vacant lots, often going two 
miles or more from the hive in search of 
nectar. Thousands of colonies are locat- 
ed in some protected nooks in the gar- 


dens or back lots of people who live in 
villages, towns, and cities. Other thou- 
sands are kept on farms in out-of-the-way 
corners of orchards where teams will not 
be passing and where the bees will not 
molest the members of the family. 


How to Obtain the First Colony 

There are several ways of obtaining a 
start in bees, such as purchasing a col 
ony from a neighboring beekeeper; send- 
ing away to a dealer who sells full colo- 
nies of bees; purchasing the bees and the 
hive separately, the bees being sent by 
express in a package, then transferred to 
the prepared hive; or waiting until the 
swarming season and purchasing a swarm 
of bees from some beekeeper who is will- 
ing to sell it. As a rule, it is possible 
to purchase an established colony of bees 
in the neighborhood, then move it to 
the new location during the winter or 
spring when it will be ready to start the 
season’s work as spring comes on. 

The value of a colony of bees varies 
greatly, depending upon the character of 
the hive, the combs, the strain of bees, 
their numbers, strength, and the amount 
of honey in the hive. No doubt many 
beginners will purchase a colony of bees 
even in January, and, after closing the 
entrance with a piece of wire screen, 
move it home where it can be under ob- 
servation during the winter period. Un- 
less a special opportunity for purchas- 
ing colonies is afforded, it is just as well 
to wait until March or April, after the 
chances of winter losses are largely over, 
before purchasing a colony of bees; but 
there is no objection to purchasing and 
moving a good strong colony in January 
even in the North, if the beginner wishes 
to do so. 


Great Wealth of Literature on Bees 


During the winter, when the beginner 
can not well study the bees themselves, 
is a good time to read up on the subiect. 
There is a great wealth of literature on 
bees and beekeeping, much of which is 
easily obtainable. Every beginner should 
read at least one good book on beekeep- 
ing, and should send for all the available 
bulletins on the subject published by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton and the agricultural college of his 
own state. Most of the bulletins pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
can be had free by writing to the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C., 
and asking for them. It is also well for 
each beginner to write to his own state 
agricultural college, asking for any pub- 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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the greater 
part of my 
Sundays roam- 
ing about in 


j him in the 
smallest partic- 


A. 1. Root’s Story of ular. So long 
His Own Life the faith . of 


childhood, I 











quest of some 
selfish  diver- 
sion. About 
five miles from 
Medina was a 
small town 
where one or 
more saloons had been kept open week 
days and Sundays for perhaps twenty- 
five years. In spite of every influence 
that could be brought to bear, these were 
kept up steadily, until in 1876 it became 
the gathering place for young men every 
Sabbath afternoon. Every one seemed 
to agree that nothing could be done 
about it. There was a Sunday school at 
a school house near by, and I, with some 
other young men, used to visit both the 
school and the saloon, perhaps with 
about the same incentive—that is, to 
pass away the time. If I interrupted the 
service now and then, I thought or cared 
very little about it. As time passed the 
saloon became more frequented and the 
school less, and very soon the latter 
broke down entirely under the pernicious 
influence of the former. How could it 
well be otherwise? 

During a great part of niy early life 
my Sundays were dull, dreary days, and 
when they interfered with my _ usual 
week-day duties I sometimes felt impa- 
tient about it. I wanted work to do, 
either with brain or hands. After my 
conversion I am very glad to say that 
my Sundays became the pleasantest days 
in the week and I almost counted the 
days until Sunday should come. Why? 
Because I was busy—perhaps as busy as 
on any day in the week. In my humble 
way I was trying to teach the children 
to be truthful and honest in that same 
old schoolhouse every Sunday afternoon. 
As I would close the door to the old 
schoolhouse Sunday after Sunday, mem- 
ory would take me back to the time when 
I was a thoughtless, careless boy myself 
with but little thought or care for the 
downward course which some around me 
were taking. Later on I had a great 
feeling of thankfulness that the old life 
had passed away and that I was one of a 
number who were doing their humble 
best in trying to induce humanity to 
lead the best possible lives. 

Influence of a Christian Mother 

When I was a child my mother taught 
me that God was watching my innermost 





thee.—Psalm 51:12, 13. 


was on safe 








= rae, ground. She 
LA 92 >] taught me that 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and up- it is of far 


hold me with thy free spirit. Then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy ways; and sinners shall be converted unto to be honest 


more moment 


than to be 

rich; that if 
my faith began to waver I would become 
selfish, scheming, and untruthful. Judg- 
ing humanity as I see it, I really know of 
no other way of absolutely preventing 
the disposition to twist and evade truth 
in the multitude of ways that present 
themselves except by teaching that the 
great Master who made the trees, birds, 
and bees, who rules all things, and made 
us to stand at the head of all, cares for 
each and every one of us and reads our 
thoughts. 

A man that can honestly tell his 
mother all his plans and ambitions can 
seldom be a very bad man, and the 
mother’s counsels are rarely at fault. I 
remember some dark places in my life 
where there was strong temptation to do 
as I pleased and let the people think as 
they liked. I recall thinking what this 
one and that one would say, and with a 
feeling of stubbornness I sometimes felt 
prepared to defy them all, and to tell 
them that I should do as I pleased and 
they could do as they pleased. But when 
I came to that mother, who, I knew, 
would never reproach me, but would bow 
her head in grief—at the very thought of 
her I would draw back and think only 
with horror of the mistakes I might have 
made. 

It was her voice that first taught me 
gentleness, purity, truthfulness, courage, 
and all that is good and noble; and in 
after years when I felt that I had stray- 
ed away from those early lessons, and 
when I longed again for the peace, pur- 
ity, and innocence of childhood, it was 
to her I went, feeling that I would like 
once more to be led into those peaceful 
realms where dwelt that One of whom 
she had taught us in childhood. Be- 
ware, brothers and sisters, of the time 
when you begin to think yourself more 
capable of deciding in regard to right 
and wrong than is your mother. When 
you meditate something that would give 
her pain, let me implore you to recon- 
sider. 

A Struggle with the Old Life 
I do not pretend to understand the dif- 
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ferent phases of the human mind, nor 
ean I account for the way in which we 
seem drawn toward everything that is 
mild and gentle when we begin to long 
for a purer life and purer motives. I 
only know that at one time life loomed 
up before me as a failure. I was surely 
sinking back instead of going forward, 
and, struggle as I might, I only found 
myself still more helpless. Worse than all, 
I was losing my energy and growing 
listless. I cared less and less about pain- 
ing or wounding others, and I knew in 
my inmost soul that when I was really 
on the downward path my course would 
be quickly run. Weak and trembling, 
discouraged and doubting, I alone by 
myself offered up one simple, earnest 
prayer to the Being who made me, who 
eared for me, if such there was, for help 
and guidance. Like the voice of con- 
science when we are doing what we know 
is wrong, only ten times louder and 
stronger, the answer came at once clear 
and distinct, “Obey, consent to be led as 
a little child, and your work shall be 
shown you day by day.” 

In all the years that have passed since 
that struggle, never in the path of duty 
has that promise failed me. 

On the Monday morning following my 
ecenversion I had not yet attended any 
of the meetings that were then in ses- 
sion, but I began to feel it was time for 
me to take my place among Christian 
people. There was to be a union meeting. 
Four ministers of as many denominations 
occupied the pulpit. All four spoke dur 
ing the evening, and to my great joy 
they all spoke in the same way and 
agreed like brothers. An opportunity 
was given for others to speak, but I sat 
in my seat trembling, with my heart 
beating so I really feared those sitting 
by me would hear it and know what a 
coward I was. I was afraid I should 
blunder and not say it right. What a 
terrible thing that would be to get up in 
meeting and talk disconnectedly! Time 
passed and the meeting was about to be 
closed. I had not risen. My conscience 
began to upbraid and bitterly did I re 
pent. Conscience said, “Why not get up 
now?” I had half decided to do this, but 
Satan put in, “Why, what are you think- 
ing of to get up in such an out-of-place 
way during the closing exercises? You 
will be the joke of the whole town.” And 
so the meeting was closed and I had not 
so much as stood on my feet to show that 
I was willing to confess my Savior. 

I spoke to my wife about it while go- 
ing home. 

“Why, you could get up tomorrow 
night,” said she. “They are going to 
have meetings all the week.” 

“But suppose I should die before to- 
morrow night?” 
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She tried to tell me that God would 
take care of me if I was sorry for hav- 
ing been backward in my duties, but I 
had no peace until the next night came. 
I counted the hours and minutes until it 
was time to go to meeting again. I tell 
you, my friends, there was danger. Even 
if an individual does not die before u 
neglected carrying-out of a good reso- 
lution, still his good resolutions may die, 
and this amounts to pretty much the 
same thing. Act on such promptings, 
and never mind the fear and trembling. 

The next evening I was ready to stand 
up the very minute an opportunity was 
given. My words, if I recollect right, 
were these: 

“T have been all my life a busy man. 
I hope to be a busy man still, but I am 
resolved hereafter to be busy in God’s 
work first and my own work afterward.” 

I did not think until after I had sat 
down how much was implied in the words 
I had almost unconsciously chosen. They 
were said before my town’s people and 
could not well be taken back. There was 
no way open but to follow them out. 
More than once did those words map out 
my future course of conduct. 

Early Interest in Missionary Work 

A few days after I came out publicly 
for Jesus Christ, our good pastor, the 
Rev. A. T. Reed, came into my store and 
told me there would be a missionary 
meeting the next Sunday evening, and 
he wanted me to make a talk. I told him 
that I had very little acquaintance w tk 
missionary work, furthermore that I 
had very little sympathy for or inter- 
est in it. However, he said he woul 
lend me a book about the Sandwich 
Islands, and I eould read the book be- 
tween then and Sunday and he was sure 
I could give a talk about it. 

The subject of missions had always 
been exceedingly dry and uninteresting 
to me, and if there was anything in par- 
ticular that made me feel sleepy it was 
a talk about the Sandwich Islands. I 
have forgotten now the title of the book, 
but it was a history of the work of Rev. 
Mr. Gulick, one of the early missionaries 
to the Hawaiian Islands. I was wondering 
how I should get time to read that book 
before Sunday night came. However, | 
earried it home, looked in the back part 
to see how many pages there were, di 
vided them up, and decided to read so 
many pages every night. 

On Monday night I arranged my work 
so as to get home a little earlier, and 
went for the book to read the allotted 
portion. When it came time for bed, 
Mrs. Root suggested that I had better 
lay the book down, but I told her | 
rather liked it after all, and did not 
want to go just yet. Pretty soon she 
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remarked, “Why, you have gone way past 
the part you have marked to read Mon- 
day night.” It was well on toward mid- 
night before I was content to let the 
book drop, and I had not only read it 
through long before Sunday night came, 
but I had read parts of it again and 
again. It was a wonderful revelation to 
me to see what missionaries had done in 
the way of opening up business in for- 
eign lands, aside from the work of con- 
verting savages and cannibals and 
teaching the gospel. Well, I not only 
occupied an hour talking about the 
Sandwich Islands and missionary work 
all over the world, but I had not half 
finished my story when the hour was up. 


The result was that a prophesy made 
by my good mother came true at this 
time of my life. I not only hunted up 
everything I could get hold of in regard 
to the foreign mission work throughout 
the world, but I talked with friends who 
had relatives in foreign lands, and finally 
got so full of the idea of spreading the 
gospel that I announced in the next is- 
sue of my very young and very small bee 
journal, that if the friends who had rela- 
tives or acquaintances engaged in mis- 
sionary work in foreign lands would 
send me their names and addresses I 
would send them the little monthly 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free of charge 
as long as they cared to read it. I was 
so little posted in regard to foreign mis- 
sions that I did not suppose there were 
more than a dozen or two all over the 
face of the earth, including ‘the islands 
of the sea; but when applications came 
from far and near, and letters of sym- 
pathy with the work I had undertaken, 
I was greatly surprised. One of the 
clerks said to me, “Mr. Root, I fear you 
have been a little reckless. There are 
not only many more missionaries in the 
world than you supposed, but the postage 
on most subscriptions is 24 cents a year, 
on some of them 48 cents a vear. Hadn’t 
you better recall your offer in the next 


issue ?”? 


I replied, “My good friend, don’t wor- 
ry about the number of Gleanings that 
are going at our expense to foreign mis- 
sions. The Great Father above will fur- 
nish the stamps, I am sure.” The Great 
lather has furnished the postage stamps 


and not only that, But also trade in 
hives and hive fixtures all over the 
world. And better than all this, I have 


had the advantage and inspiration of 
such pleasant relations with many mis- 
sionaries and their splendid work in for- 
eign lands. 

This great change in my life might 
have come sooner had it not been for sev 
eral things which stood in its way, prom 
inently among them a vain pride and am 


- for one to be born wealthy? 
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bition in regard to Gleanings. I wor 
shiped worldly things first and my 
Maker (when I worshiped him at all) 
afterwards. In fact, when this great 
light commenced to reveal itself, I de- 
bated whether it was best to mention 
the matter at all in the columns of 
Gleanings and whether it would be prof- 
itable. When these thoughts arose the 
old darkness threatened to come back 
until I eould truly say, “I will do my 
Creator’s work first, whatever it may be, 
and bees and all else afterward.” This 
was one of the first tasks shown to me— 
to use my influence, whatever weight it 
might have, in all possible directions to 
induce imperfect mankind to say with 
me, “Thy will, our Heavenly Father, not 
ours, be done.” 


Is there one who says he has no duties, 
that he is aware of, left unperformed? 
Let him read his Bible—read the com- 
mandments—to see whether he has tried 
to live up to them. When one has tried 
to love his neighbor as himself, and finds 
he can not do it alone, let him admit his 
helplessness and call on His Heavenly 
Father for aid; but first let him be sure 
he can freely give up all—everything in 
this world—for Christ’s sake, and for 
give all his fellow beings as he hopes to 
be forgiven. 


Beginning of “Our Homes” Papers in 
Gleanings 


Although well aware that my readers 
had subscribed for a journal devoted ex 
clusively to bees and honey, and that I 
really had no right to occupy the space 
with another subject, yet I felt that no 
beekeeper could truly enjoy bee culture 
in its highest sense until he felt with 


every breath that these wonderful in- 
sects are, like ourselves, the work of 
that Great Being who rules over ail 


things; that the bees are only for a time 
entrusted to our keeping. 


Perhaps my action in starting “Our 
Homes” in the November issue for 1875 
looked a little bit eccentric. But I ex 
plained at the time that the new matter 
was thrown in, as it were, for good meas 
ure. It did not cost the readers any- 
thing extra, and the former space de 
voted to bee culture was not to be dimin- 
ished. If any reader did not like “Our 
Homes,” he could destroy those pages 
and have his same bee journal. I knew 
that the work would cost me consider- 
able time as well as money. I really do 
not know whether I was fortunate or un- 
fortunate in having so little to spare of 
either. Do you think it is a misfortune 
Have not 
the great majority of our useful people 
had their powers developed by stern ne- 
cessity ? 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 





if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


Fred Day, Lowry Elliott, Lee Horning, M. 
H. Hunt & Son, Elmer Hutchinson & Son, F. 
W. Lesser, G. B. Lewis Co., Longfellow Bros., 


Aug. Meinert, H. C. Mellon, J. F. Moore, O. H. 


Roth, R. E. Utendorfer, Van Wyngarden Bros., 
Clifton Weaver, Loren A. Yaw, George W. 
York. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 
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CLOVER-BASSWOOD BLEND in new 60's. 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau 

WHITE clover honey, 
Frances Marsalek, 

CLOVER, mixed, and 
cans. Henry Williams, Romulus, 

FOR SALE—Extracted 
buckwheat. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-pound 
eans, 8c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

FINE QUALITY new white honey in 60-lb. 
cans or 5-lb. pails. Ross B. Scott, La Grange, 
Ind. 

CARLOAD Michigan 
10¢c per lb. L. 8S. Griggs, 
Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT honey, 


Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 


$6.00 per 60-lb. can. 
Cadams, Neb. 


buckwheat in 60-Ib. 


a ee 
honey, clover and 


light extracted honey, 
711 Avon St., Flint, 


also light amber not 


mixed with buckwheat. J. L. Faulk, Byron, 
Mich. 

CLOVER extracted or buckwheat. Prices 
free. Roscoe F. Wixson, Sales Dept., Dundee, 
N. Y¥ 


FINE quality light clover extracted honey, 
$13.00 per 120-lb. case. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, 
w. Ee 


FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon- 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf- 
fee, N. D. 

HONEY for kind, 


sale, any any quantity. 


The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North- 
star, Mich. 

HONEY—AIll kinds. Write for samples and 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New 


York City. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros., Route 3, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


, FOR SALE [—Clover honey in new 60-pound 
tins. Also buckwheat. N. L. Stevens, Venice 
Center, N. Y. 
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WINKLER’S choice extra fancy clover ex- 
tracted. Write for new low prices. Edw. A. 
Winkler, Joliet, Il. 


“EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
both light and dark. Write for price list. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and chunk honey. 


Prices on request. Sample, 15c. F. W. Summer 
field, Waterville, Ohio. 


FINE, well-ripened clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans, two in box. Prices on request. Dr. C. 
G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio. 


‘EXTRACTED clover honey, 2 60-Ib. cans to 
case, $14.40; buckwheat, $10.80. Granulated, 
1c Ib. less. J. J. Lewis, Lyons, N. Y. 


SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey. The Colorado Honey 
Colo. 


Producers’ Association, Denver, 
A NATURAL blend of raspberry and bass 
wood extracted honey. Very fine. Right price. 
Sample, 10c. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Michigan white clover 
12c; light amber, 10c, f. o. b. 60-Ib. 
Sample, 15c. Walter Rink, Port Hope, 





honey. 
cans. 
Mich. 


FINE fall mixed honey, 5-lb. pails, $7.20 
per doz. Fine buckwheat comb, $4.00 per case 
in carrier lots. Paul D. Thompson, Linesville 
Pa. 

FOR SALE—Choice heavy-bodied clover hon 
ey, not extracted until thoroughly ripened 
Samples on request. Theodore Qualley, Blair 
Wis. 

FOR SALE—Pure sweet clover honey in 


earloads or in single cases. Let us know your 


needs. Dakota Sunshine Apiaries, Amenia, N. 
Dak. 

EXTRACTED clover and basswood honey 
in 60-Ib. cans, also amber and buckwheat. 
Price on request. Leland Farnsworth, Davison 
Mich. plat ae Pa oD See 

FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 


Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-Ib. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Tupelo-gallberry 
amber, extracted honey in 
cases. Thoroughly ripe. 
Ward, Elkton, Ky. 


CLOVER and BASSWOOD honey blended 


blend, light 
60-pound cans and 
Sample, 10c. Porter C 


by the bees. Color white, body fine. Prices 
upon request. State amount wanted. W. A. 
Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo. 


“FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeeper hon 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—480 Ibs. 
for radiator or baking. 
is crystallized, 


of dark honey, good 
Has been overheated, 
5e per pound, cash with order, 


f. o. b. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib. tins. White 
clover at 12¢ Ib.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 


orange at 13¢ lb.:; extra L. A. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 


sage at lic Ib. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 





who need more, dealers and solicitors, should 
write us about their wants. A. I. Root Co. 
of Chicago, 224 West Huron St., Chicago, III. 
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FOR SALE—Good quality clover honey. 
Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. | 


BEE-DELL quality light amber extracted 
honey in new 60-lb. cans, two cans to case. 
Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. ¥ 

CLOVER honey in new 60- Ib. cans, 1 to 5 
cases, llc; 5 cases or more, 10%c per Ib.; 5- 
Ib. pails, $3. 50 per doz.; 10 cases, $8.25 per 
doz. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— Light ‘amber clover honey in in 
new 60-lb. cans, two to the case. Splendid 
body and flavor, 9c a pound, f. o. b. Montgom 
ery, Ala. M. ©. Berry & Co., Box No. 697, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Water-white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, two to the case. Finest honey 
in the world at 9c a pound f. o. b. shipping 
point in Nebraska. M. ©. Berry & Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


HONEY—Fine clover-basswood blend, 9%e, 
candied, in kegs; 10%c in 60's, liquified. F. O. 
B. Troy, Pa. Write for prices in pails. Harry 
W. Beaver, Troy, Pa. 

HONEY FOR SALE—Buckwheat-clover, de- 
licious, mild flavor, but dark color. New 60-lb. 
cans net, $5.50 each; $10.50 per case of two, 
f. o. b. here. Adams & Myers, Ransomville, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice — “heavy-bodied clover 
honey. Not extracted until thoroughly ripened. 
Not excelled. Case or carlot. Sample, 10c. Comb 
honey, six cases to a carrier. Arthur Beals, 
Oto, Iowa. 











ULLAUUALOONGNOUUUOANAAUUUEENNAOUY ERRNO TEN AAT NaNAAU NAAT 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—It is the time 
of year when all our honey-producing friends 
should take note of the following from the 
‘‘Guarantee and Advertising Conditions’’ of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: ‘‘We will not guar- 
antee any honey buyer’s financial responsibil- 
ity, and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on ©. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller.’’ 


WANTED—tTon or car, light extracted. The 
Commonwealth, 1006 N. Chicago St., Joliet, 
Il 











WANTED—Extracted dark and light comb 
and bulk comb honey. W. I. Boggs, DeSoto, 
Mo. 

WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. Quote 
best price prepaid to Zanesville. E. W. Peirce 
Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 

BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us fer quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotation and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 





FOR SALE 





85 BARRELS soiled sugar for bee feed; 300 





eases good, used honey cans. Winkler Hon- 
ey Co., Joliet, Ill. 
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SELLING 10-frame bodies, new frames. Bar- 
gain. Hopkins Bee Farm, Otterville, Mo. 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


~ SECOND-HAND 60-lb. cans, not rusted, 2 
in case, 25c case; $22.50 per 100. I. J. String: 
ham, Glen Cove, 'N. Se 


‘FOR SALE—75 bee hives and supers, both 
eight and ten frame. $1.00 each if taken in 
lot. A. De Kolser, Jr., Thayer, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Indiana. 


~ FOR SALE—85 ten-frame supers, 4% plain 
sections, excellent condition. Five eight-frame 
— hives, 1% story. OC. S. Watts, Monti- 
cello, , 


FRAMES, supers, etc., at bargain prices. 
All new standard first quality supplies. Price 
list free. Schmidt Bee Supply Co., 1420-22 
Hager Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


BEST BEE SUPPLIES—5 ten-frame hives, 
$10.00; 100 Hoffman frames, $4.50. See our 
ad on page 61. Send for catalog. The Stover 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee- 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. 8. Rob- 
inson, Mayville, ie ie 


~ FOR SALE—164 8-frame hives, 228 8-frame 
supers, 92 10-frame hives, 96 10-frame supers; 
one honey extractor. Mostly second hand. Price 
on lot, $200. Amos Keller, Cherokee, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CHOICE dahlia tubers. After May 1 I will 
mail postpaid dahlia tubers in collections of 5 
each, all different, for $1.50. Every collection 
different. Beautiful gladioli bulbs, mixed col- 
ors, 50c a dozen postpaid. Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant Street, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—40 10-frame, metal cover Root 
hives with full sheets of wired and drawn 
comb, mostly metal-spaced frames in lots of 
5, $25.00; 30 two-beeway supers, with section- 
holders — and slotted separators, no sections, 
lots of 5, $1.25 each; 20 wire queen and drone 
traps, 4c each. Prices are f. 0. b. cars, Bre 
men, Ohio. All are in good shape. Westerman 
Bros., Bremen, Ohio. 











TTP TLE ETHEL ed 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can- 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


~ PACKAGE bees, pure Italian queens. Big 
discount on all orders received this month. H. 
E. Graham, Cameron, Box 666, Texas. 


TESTED QUEENS, $1. 00 each for fall and 
winter I mail queens every month of the 
year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


~ LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


LET me know your wants and quote you on 
your bee and queen requirements for 1927. Cir- 
cular gladly sent on request. R. V. Stearns, 
Brady, Texas. 
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PACKAGE BEES—See larger ad on page 
54, or write for prices. John A. Williams, Box 
178, Oakdale, La. 

BEES AND QUEENS—Best and cheapest. 
Write for large catalog. The Stover Apiaries, 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 

PACKAGE BEES—April and May delivery. 
Write for prices. Our stock will please you. 
The Crowville Apiaries. J. J. Scott, Prop., 
Crowville, La. 

WRITE for low prices on package bees and 
nuclei in lots of 50 and 100. Will exchange 
bees for honey. Baughn Stone, Clarksville, Box 
No. 444, Texas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 


White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Half interest in Mathilde Can- 
dler apiary at Cassville, Wisconsin. Several 
hundred colonies. Terms. Address Royal Leon- 
ard, 2512 North 20, Waco, Texas. 


BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES—1 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 100, $75.00. Price on 
bees on request. Queens bred for business. Try 
them and be convinced. Sam Foley, Greenville, 
Ala. 


1927 package bees. Italian bees and queens. 





Two pounds, $3.50; three pounds, $4.50. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Certificate. La. Southern Bee Farm, Baton 


Rouge, La. 


PACKAGE bees and nuclei, with queen or 
without. Italian queens only. Queens will be 
shipped loose with bees unless ordered caged, 
as loose queens are better for you. F. M. Mor- 
gan, Hamburg, La. 

GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens. 3-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro 
duction guaranteed. Oircular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


LISTEN—Do you like to be disappointed? If 
not, place your orders with us for high-grade 
Italian bees and queens. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for circular and price list. Caro- 
lina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, S. C. 


FOR SALE—125 colonies Italian bees in 
ten-frame cypress hives, guaranteed free from 
disease and in one of the best locations in the 
South. Will sell all or part. Write for de- 
scription and price. O. M. Thompson, Reydel, 
Ark. 


BEST quality of Golden Italian queens and 
package bees sold under the best guarantee 
offered today by a firm which specializes in 
square dealing. Booking orders now for 1927. 
Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans Parkway, R. F. 
D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 


A REAL BARGAIN. WRITE AT ONCE. On 
all orders booked during January we will give 
free with each package a one-frame nucleus. 
Superior Italian bees and queens, all young 
choice pure queens. We can ship thousands of 
packages. Last year we rejected more orders 


after filling to capacity than we accepted. 
There is a reason. Account QUALITY, SER- 
VICE, and PRICES. Safe delivery, satisfac- 


tion, and no disease. Write at once for special 
prices and free nucleus. M. Voinche, Bunkie, 
La. 
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LET us book your order now for packages 
and queens for spring delivery. Order ear) 
and avoid delay and disappointment. Safe a: 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Health cer 
tificate with each shipment. Write for circular 
and price list. J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. F. D. 
1, Montgomery, Ala. 


BOOKING FOR SPRING DELIVERY 1927. 
My light Italian bees and queens, 2-lb. pack 
age, with queen, one to ten, $4.00 each, addi 
tional lb., $1.00. Shipped on frame of honey 
built from Dadant’s foundation, Hoffman 
frame. Satisfaction guaranteed. Health ce) 
tificate attached. 20 per cent books your orde: 
Address J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, La. 


BOOKING orders for spring delivery. I 
have one of the best packages offered: two 
frames with brood and honey, two pounds bee 
and one untested queen introduced. One to 
four packages, $6.00; over five packages, $5.00 
f. o. b. here. Hoffman frames, some built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation. 20 per cent books 
order. All bees shipped with health certificate 
L. J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack 
age bees) for 1927. The big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 
for $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Tested 
$2.00 each; 2-frame nuclei or 2-pound pack 
age with queen, $4.50 each; °10 or more, $4.00 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS after April 10: 2-Ib 
package, $4.00; 3-lb. package, $5.00; speciul 


2 lbs. on frame emerging brood, 
duced, $5.00. Untested queens, $1.25. Liberal 
discount on quantities; guarantee satisfaction 
and safe arrival. Most prolific strain in Amer 
ica. Book your order early. Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla., J. L. Morgan, Prop. 


FOR SALE—The Provins Honey Bee Farm. 


queen intro 


40 acres, good house, 2 barns, garage, and 
other outbuildings, electric lights and water 
in house. Large orchard, about one mile to 


good town. 70 colonies bees (when packed for 
winter), and equipment for comb and extracted 
honey. Average for past five years over 100 lbs 
per colony. Guaranteed no disease. On account 
of health must sell farm, bees, equipment 
truck, cow, 40 hens, all for $4700. Write for 
particulars. J. OC. Provins, Mgr., Spartansburg, 
Pa. 


MINNESOTA BEES FOR SALE—40-gallon 
storage tank, uncapping can, 1926, 10-frame 
equipment, 22 colonies of bees, fall count, 
metal covers, 15 queen-excluders, 22  full- 
depth extracting supers, 28 shallow supers, 6 
metal covers, 4 wood covers, 23 bottom-boards 
15 comb-honey supers; 8-frame, 3 colonies of 
bees, fall count, 5 queen-excluders, 3 full 
depth supers, 4 shallow supers. Make a bid 
by March 1. Root hives. Fine shape. Bees guar 
anteed free from disease. Terms cash. Come 
get ‘em. James H. Rand, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Anoka, Minn. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES and HIGHEST 
GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS. Our only busi 
ness is BEES and QUEENS. We do not pur 
chase honey, deal in supplies, or sell off a few 
old bees in the spring as a side-line. Our 
colonies are worked exclusively for the pro 
duction of young, vigorous, healthy worker 
bees for packages. Colonies are drawn o1 
about every two weeks from March 20 to 
June 20. Two and three pound packages, 50 
pounds or more, $1.00 per pound. Select three 
banded Italian queens, $1.00 each. 10 per cent 
deposit will book order and reserve shipping 
date. Large orders booked in advance will 
receive special prices. We guarantee both safe 
arrival and satisfaction. J. E. Wing, Cotton 
wood, Calif. Most NORTHERN BREEDER in 
California. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00, 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. ty rite for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


BRIGHT Italian bees and golden queens. 
Past season we shipped packages into 32 states 
and queens to three foreign countries. Have 
never had a dissatisfied customer. Have re- 
ceived many reports as ‘‘Finest lot of bees 
[ have ever received.’’ ‘‘Bees are better than 
[ expected.’’ Write for prices. They’re reason- 
able. Season begins April 10. Bees shipped 
from New Orleans. M. Stevenson, Westwago, 
La. 

HAVE my bees all put away for winter, 
packed in honey. Am now ready to book your 
order for nuclei for spring delivery. Hardy 
stock, 3-band Italians, 3-frame nuclei and 
young queen, plenty of bees, $5.00 each. Also 
full colonies for the beginner, guaranteed free 
from disease, in standard hives; also some 
slightly stained 4%x1% sections, 25 per cent 
off. S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park P. O., 
Baltimore, Md. 


IMPORTANT TO HONEY PRODUCERS— 
Improved Honey Girl and light three-banded 
Italian bees shipped on comb. Queen intro- 
duced en route. 2-lb. package of bees and a 
young vigorous queen and one frame of honey 
for $3.75; 25 or more, at $3.50; 3-lb. package 
with queen and one frame of honey for $4.50; 
25 or more at $4.15. Additional frame for 75c. 
We require remittance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. We start shipping April 1. T. A. 
Plauche, Hamburg, La. 


BOOKING for May delivery, 1927. Try 
Dalton’s introduced laying-en-route-to-you 
QUEENS in packages. Save the risk of in- 
troducing her. Gain the days it takes for her 
to get to laying and make you brood to emerge 
into bees. Two frames of honey, brood, and 
bees, well covered, two additional pounds 
shaken in, a good young Italian queen on 
those combs laying before she starts to you. 
Price f. o. b. Bordelonville, $6.00 per single 
package, 20 per cent cash books your order. 
Frames, standard Hoffman, largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, bees and queen 
light Italian, called goldens. Health certificates 
on every package. Remember that last season 
I rejected more orders after filling to capacity 
than I accepted. Satisfied customers for refer- 
ence in most states. Jes Dalton, Moreauville, 
La. EAT KELLOGG’S CEREALS BECAUSE 
HE IS BOOSTING HONEY. 


UTE ETETE 


HELP WANTED 











WANTED—Experienced beekeeper. Share 
basis. M. E. Utter, Box 75, Amity, N. Y. 


WANTED—Young man to learn queen and 
package business. State wages expected and 
give references in first letter. J. M. Cutts & 
Son, R. F. D. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 











WANTED—Two experienced queen breeders 
fog the season of 1927. Give references and 
name wages first letter. M. OC. Berry & Co., 
Montgomery, « Ala. 

WANTED — Experienced | “beekeeper for 
season 1927. Must be able to take charge of 
1000 colonies. State age, experience, salary de- 
sired and references. Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar 
Ridge, _ me 


“WANTED—Healthy, clean, s 





single young 
bee-man of some experience with a car and 
bees to help with out-apiaries next season. A 
W. Bulay, Livingston, Texas. 


WANTED—Two young men from country, 


to work with bees and assist on farm, season 
1927. Good habits required. Will live in fam- 
ily. 1200 colonies. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice 
Center, N. Y. 
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YOUNG man with some experience in apiary 
work or an experienced pe ag from April 
1 to November 1, season of 1927. Bee-Dell Api- 
aries, Earlville, N. Y. 

UPUOUUNUANENNL EAU EAU EU eA aaa naan 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED extensive beekeeper wants 
position for winter season in South. Best ref- 
erences. D. G. Holterman, Cayuga, Ont., Can. 


—WANTED—A position as queen- en-breeder, 
either for wages or shares. 17 years’ experi- 
ence. W. W. Talley, Greenville, R. F. D. No. 
4, Ala. 


EXPERIENCED in every branch of beekeep- 
ing, I desire a situation in some American api- 
ary. Reference furnished on request. Otto 


Schwabe, Freienwalde Oder, Uchtemhagen Str., 
28, Germany. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FREE—New catalog hardy fruit trees, 
shrubs, roses, bulbs, seeds. America’s largest 
departmental nursery. Established 72 years. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 108, Painesville, 
Ohio. 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 





GLEANED BY ASKING 

(Continued from page 39.) 
an early honey flow, as from clover, how 
ever, these results are not accomplished 
with a larger brood-chamber. The ineli- 
nation to swarm is then much more pro- 
nounced, but little honey is stored in the 
brood-chamber even if it is extra large 
in size, and queens enter and lay in su- 
pers regardless of the size of the brood- 
chamber when no excluder is used. It 
will thus be seen that locality and dif- 
ferences in seasons play a large part in 
differences of opinion often expressed in 
regard to the best size for a_brood- 
chamber. 


Pat. “@ouneal of The A. a Root Co. 

atents Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


- High-Grade Bees 


and Queens 


2-Ib. package, $2.50; with 1927 spring 

queen, $3.50. 

Disease has never existed here. Although I 
have 800 colonies, will only book orders ab- 
solutely certain of prompt shipment with guar- 
antee of satisfaction. REAL bank reference, 
Valley Bank, Globe, Ariz. 


W. A. WALSH, PIMA, ARIZ. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 
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In\ 
‘“‘Make Your Honey 


Famous” 









“Dress your honey in a 
good looking Jr glass jar, 
and it will become the 


Famous Package of your 
coin 

















THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HA ae Inc., A. I. BOOT Ag et OF ST. PAUL. 
Ozone Park, N. - Paul, Minn. 
A. G. WOODMAN aicniee. A. I. ROOT canmanee of SYRACUSE, 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Leonia, New Jersey. Lansing, Michigan 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, F. COOMBS & SONS, 
Chicago, Illinois. Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. W. YATES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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January, 1927 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
CARLOAD finest white extracted honey. Joe 
Ww adleigh, La Junta, Colo. 


Ys |? * CLOVER honey. Sample, ‘15c¢. 
. ©. House, | Stambaugh, Mich. 


~“WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey. 
Quote best price, prepaid to South Bend, Ind. 
C. J. Morrison. - 


WATER-WHITE clover extracted honey, ex- 
cellent for bottling. Packed in 5’s and 60's. 
Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— Michigan clover extracted hon- 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 10c. W. X. Johnston, 
Port Hope, Mich. 


DOVETAILED hive bodies, either white pine 
or cypress, lots of five, 70c each; lots of 100, 
60c each. If frames wanted, add 40c each. The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


WANTED—Competent bee man of standing 
to manage and assume interest in very pros- 
perous bee business operating 1000 colonies. 
Address ‘‘Riedell’s Limited,’’ Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


WANTED—-Young single man of good hab- 
its to render general assistance in extracted- 
honey production and occasional farm work. 
800 colonies. Business strictly modern in every 
respect. Experienced farmer and beekeeper with 
training to qualify as brood inspector pre- 
ferred. Particulars on request. The Hofman 
Apiaries, Janesville, Minnesota. 


SUPERIOR three- ‘banded Italians, bred for 
honey, prolific, vigorous and hardy. Two-pound 
package with queen, $4.50; five 2-lb. packages, 
$21.25. 20 per cent books order. Book your or- 
ders early to avoid delay. Not a single com- 
plaint from last year’s business. A trial will 
convince you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cer- 
tificate of inspection with each shipment. The 
Shoffner Apiaries, Liberty, N. C. 


NATURAL feed for bees in transit. We 
want to book your wants of bee packages on 
combs with 20 per cent down and balance 
April 1st, as shipping season opens about that 
date. We have light three-banded bees only. 
10 38-lb. pkg. with select untested queen, 
$52.50; 25 pkgs., $130.00; 50, $258.00; 100. 
$510.00. Each package contains two frames 
of honey and brood, standard frames, health 
certificate, and has safe delivery. The Liberty 
Apiary, Cc. A. Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 


~ WANTED FOR CUBA—Bee and chicken man 
as partner—must know both without question. 
Must be sober and reliable. Must not be over- 
burdened with too much family. Must be well 
recommended by pastor, postmaster, and bank- 
er. I have 100 two-story new cypress modern 
hives ready for frame of bees and queen. For 
chickens I have starting stock of Barred Rock, 
Cornish Game, and White Leghorns. Good five- 
room living house, running water, 150 acres of 
orange grove in a one-mile radius, besides 
other rich honey pasture, and not a hive of 
bees in five miles to save this great honey ton- 
nage. Thomas R. Towns, Holguin, Cuba. 


SEND ft or ee | 




















this Book 


TRUCKS 
Describes farm trucks, WAGONS 
wagons and trailers with TRAILERS 
steelor wood wheels. Also WHEELS 
any size steel or wood 
wheels to fit any farm TRACTORS 


truck, wagon or trailer. 
Farm tractors, Crawler 
attachment for ‘“‘Ford’”’ or “‘International’’ tractors. 
Write for free book, illustrated in colors, today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILL. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


I am back in the lumber yard. Also it 
is the coldest winter up to date as is 
known for years. The local winter aint 
no warmer up on top of a lumber pile 
either. I never was so all gloomed up. 
So you will know why I can’t write 
nothin much this time. I almost wish I 
had newmownia. Me and Ab both tried 
havin rheumatiz into our feet before 
goin back into the lumber yard but our 
lovin wives come home unexpected from 
what they said was goin to be a long 
visit just as me and Ab was startin out 
on a all-days rabbit hunt. What made it 
a considerable more embarrassin for us 
as rheumatiz victims was that just as 
they come back around the corner at the 
back end of the house, me and Ab was 
feelin so awful good over the prospect 
of a grand whole free day ahead of us 
that just by way of celebratin we was 
dancing a sort of barn floor shuffle just 
afore startin. Nothin anywhere ever 
happened more unfortunate. Both of 
’em made their talks first. So far as I 
know women genrally do. It is a mis- 
take for ’em though. It gives husbands 
like me and Ab time to think up a de- 
fence if there is one. Me and Ab never 
thought harder in our whole lives than 
while they was speakin on this occashun. 
When they finally both got out of breath 
I spoke right up innocent and says I sup- 
posed you knew our rheumatiz was only 
the spasmodic kind. Ab follered right in 
quick and says, “Why, of course, I sup- 
posed you both knew our rheumatiz into 

(Continued on page 52.) 





- ‘TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 40.) 
lications on bees that may have been put 
out by that institution. The beginner 
should also, if possible, visit his neigh- 
boring beekeepers and attend a meeting 
of a local beekeepers’ association. Most 
of these meetings are held during the 
winter and many are scheduled for this 
month, as will be noted by reading the 
notices published under “Just News” 
(page 37) in this issue. By attending 
one of these meetings the beginner will 
be able to pick up much information that 
he needs, even though some of the dis- 
cussion may appear to be too technical 
to understand completely. The same 
thing is true in reading the journals and 
books on beekeeping. Even though an 
article in this issue of this journal may 
appear too far advanced for the begin- 

ner, he should study it carefully. 
EXTRACTED honey in 60-lb. cans, bass- 

wood and fall flowers blended, 11c per Ib.; 

pure basswood honey, 13c per lb., f. o. b. 


Knoxville, Iowa. J. W. Bittenbender. Sample, 
20c. Large lots, write for prices, 
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Running’s Bees 
and Queens 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY-GETTEES 


We are now booking orders for 1927 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We 
have been producing package bees in 
the South for seven years and have one 
of the best package and queen-rearing 
establishments in the South, and have 
been producing large crops of honey in 
Michigan for 26 years. 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
KNOW THE BUSINESS 


Try one or a hundred and you will want 
more. They get the honey. We want to 
show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
are right, stock unexcelled and service 
guaranteed. Write for prices, stating 
how many you can use. 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 
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~ THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Price List on Bees and Queens Effective to 
June ist, 1927 

Our three-banded Italian Bees are hustlers, 
easy to handle, and get the honey. We offer 
quality, service, satisfaction and values for 
your money. Our capacity is 800 standard mat- 
ing nuclei for queens. Package bees are ship- 
ped in light, well-ventilated cages with sugar 
syrup for feed. We have 1000 colonies to draw 
from which are government inspected, health 
certificate with each shipment. As we special- 
ize in package bees and queens only, we are 
sure we can please you in that line. 

1 to 10 2-Ib. s. with untest. queens $4.00 ea. 
10 to 100 2-Ib. pkgs. with unt. queens 3.75 ea. 
1 to 10 3-lb. pkgs. with untest. queens 5.00 ea. 
10 to 100 3-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens 4.65 ea. 

Other size packages not listed here will be 
quoted on application. 

Select untested Italian queens, $1.00 each, 
for 1 or 100. 

Select tested Italian queens, $1.50 each, for 
1 or 100. 

All loss replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
report signed by agent. 

NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. Let us book your 
order—the earlier the better, for the number 
of packages and queens you think you will 
need, then if you want your order increased 
or decreased, let us know two weeks before 
shipment is to be made and we will try to ac- 
commodate you. Amount in full required five 
days before shipment is to be made. Shipping 
season starts April Ist to 10th, depending on 
weather. 

Reference, The Citizens Bank & Trust Oo., 
Plaquemine, La. 


Iberville Bee Co., Plaquemine, La, 
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28 Years of 
Service 


A long record of satisfactory deal- 
ings is back of our more than a quar- 
ter of a century of service to bee- 
keepers. An ever growing customer 
list is convincing proof that we give 
good service in every sense of the 
term. 


As a test, place your next order with 
us for anything in 


Sections, Hives, Supers, Frames, 
Foundation, etc. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 





YOUR products need the increased 
protection afforded by sturdy, sani- 
tary Wheeling Cans. Made of prime 
tin plate on the most modern auto- 
matic machinery. Literature gladly 
mailed on request. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 











Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Packages with Queens 
FOR 1927 SHIPMENT 


Pure Three-Banded Italian Bees and 
Queens Bred for Honey Production 


After over thirty years of selecting 
and breeding only from the best we have 
the greatest strain of Italian bees in 
America for honey production. We are 
now booking orders for spring shipment. 
Let us know your wants. 


M. C. BERRY & CO., 
Box 697. Montgomery, Ala. 


Attention, 
Beekeepers! 


I quote the following prices for 1927, 
all packages with select untested queens: 





1 2-pound package ....... $ 4.25 
10 2-pound packages ...... 37.50 
25 2-pound packages ...... 90.00 
50 2-pound packages ...... 175.00 
100 2-pound packages ...... 325.00 

1 3-pound package ....... 5.25 
10 3-pound packages ...... 45.00 
25 3-pound packages ...... 108.75 
50 3-pound packages ...... 212.50 
100 3-pound packages ...... 400.00 


Nuclei at same prices per frame. 


Now booking orders for shipment after 
April 10. Ten per cent with ‘order. In 
business over fifteen years. Certificate of 
State Inspector with each shipment. No 
disease ever in this section. Three-band 
Italian bees only. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery and will replace or refund on reecipt 
of bad-order report signed by express 
agent. I have been local representative 
for R. G. Dun & Company for nearly 
twenty years. 


N. L. STAPLETON 


COLQUITT, GEORGIA. 
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Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for best 
strain three-band leather-colored Italian 
bees and queens. Early orders will get 
early attention. We are better prepared 
than ever to take care of your orders. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Mississippi 


Booking Orders 


for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untest- 
ed queen, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen; 
select tested queen, $1.50. Inspec- 
tor’s certificate with each. 


J. ALLEN 


CATHARINE, ALABAMA. 

















CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 


H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 








Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 
w geese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 
Y Fowls, eggs and incubators at low 4 
America's great poultry farm, At it 34 yrs. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 884 Mankato, Minn. 










TALKING QUEENS 


QUEENS—Untested, each $1.00. 
10, each $1.00; 12 for $10.00; 100 for $85.00. 


each $4.75. 


They Speak for 


Themselves 


No discount on quantity lots before May 10. After May 


Tested queens, each $1.50; 12 for $15.00. Breed- 
ing queens, none better, each $5.00; or with a three-frame nucleus of her own bees, $8.00. 
BEES—Two-pound packages and queen, each $3.60. Three-pound package of bees and queen, 


5 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more packages. 


No bees shipped C. O. D. or 


by parcel post. 10 per cent books your order, balance before shipment. Bees are fed in transit 


on the best sugar syrup. 


There is no disease; health certificate with every shipment. 
I use very light-weight screen packages for bees and had wonderful success 


banded Italians. 
last season on this new carrier. 


I breed only the light three- 


W. H. Laws, Box 505, Wharton, Wharton Co., Texas 


Producer of Bees, Queens, and Honey. 


I have been shipping bees and queens since 1889, 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 49.) 
our feet was only the spasmodic inter- 
mittin variety, awful one day and almost 
gone the next.” But it didn’t get us no- 
where atall. Our lovin life pardners both 
spoke again longer than first time. So 
me and Ab marked up our time at the 
lumber yard that very same day. So I 
can’t write much more praps never. 

OLD DRONE. 
P. S.— Nobody sent any Chrismas 

presents either. I tell you I never was 
so gloomed up afore. I do wish I had 
newmonia. 





* +. * 


‘‘I am forwarding to you a photograph of 
the mounted elk head which I would like to 
sell. It is a perfect head in every respect, the 
prongs uniform and well matured. It takes 
about a ten-foot wall to hang it. I ask $35.00 
f. o. b. here at Columbia Falls, Mont, for it, 
and it cost me $25.00 to get it mounted. It is 
very large. I will crate safe and ship. The 
big head will weigh about 120 pounds. I would 
thank Old Drone for a free ad of this head in 


his dept. I certainly like to read about his 
troubles.’’—P. C. Huchala, Box 67, Columbia 
Falls, Mont. 

Well, Mr. Huchala, there is your free 


ad. Does it pay you for enjoyin my trou- 


bles so much as you do? Anybody as 
enjoys my troubles deserves most any 
thin atall. You send a picher of a elk 


head as is a dandy and worth a lot more 
than you ask. Would you sell it on 
credit and wait till next year’s coon sea 
son opens? 

. . * 

Max H. Misfeldt, a beekeeper up at 
Malta, Mont., is a Mahometan it seems 
and me and Ab may both join his church 
afore long too. Ab’s wife and mine are 
Congregashunalists. Max sends me a sec- 
tion of his Koran Bible seeking to apos- 


tasize me off Congregashunalism, espe- 
cially pointin out to me the 16th Ara- 
bian commandment as follers: 


‘*The Eternal and All-Merciful One took no- 
tice of the bees and he said to them: ‘Build 
your homes in mountain cliffs and in the trees 
of the forest with an art like unto that used 
by men. Fly out to all the flowers and fruits 
which the Lord has shown you; from their life 
comes the priceless honey, differing in color 
and taste, but a true means of healing for 
man.’ Verily, also, in them there is a sign 
for thoughtful men.’’ 


Yes, there verily is a sign for thought- 
ful men in ’em. But it aint no sign for 
just thoughtful men alone. Let a un- 

(Continued on page 53.  _—_ 


More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains broodirg, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Mor Months’ Trial 1 5c 


One Dollar a Year 
Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 19 Mount Morris, Ill, 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on F orm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed W vire, Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘1 saved $22.40" 
says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 
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American Poultry Journal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 


ONT RY 25 cts. 


RIAL 
1Yr. 50c 3 Yrs. $1 35 Yrs. $1.50 


Canada 75c Canada $1.50 Canada $2.50 
Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed: how to secure high egg 
production; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 
Established 1874. Only 25c¢ for 9 mos. Stamps accepted 


American Poultry Journal, 22-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
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“‘All About 
Piymouth Rocks’’ 


For a limited time we Py’ this 
valuable text k, About 
Plymouth Rocks,”’ free Sith a3-rr. 

subscription to PLYMOUTH ROCK 
MONTHLY io only $1. The official breed paper for 
Plymouth Rocks, 36 to 100 pages monthly. If you 
want detailed up-to-date information on ocks and 
poultry raising send $1 for this helpful magazine 
and get textbook free. Money hack if not satisfied. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK MONTHLY **3,.0Y“Sowa™ 






BOLENS 

TRACTOR : 
Does garden plowing, 
seeding, Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with great 
saving of time and effort. 
All it needs is a guiding 









hand. Gasoline power 
does the work. Attach- 
ments for different jobs are instantly inter 
changeable. Many indispensible features, pat 


ented arched axle, tool control, power turn, etc. 


Gilson Mfg. 


lan. 
Port Was ington, Wis. 


Ask about our time payment 
Co., 626 Park St., 































METAL RC DOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 

sarages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best advertisement. 


F E Write today! Get our low prices 







































and free samples. Save money, 
get better quality. Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No.1]83 or for Ga- 







SAMPLES & rage Book. 
THE EDwands MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 133-183 Butler St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 52.) 
thoughtful man stroll into a apiary with- 
out his veil on and only loose flowin pants 
on as where robbin is goin on big or 
somebody’s been pesterin ’em, and he’ll 
find out there’s a sign in ’em for him too 
and he won’t be so awful unthoughtful 
so very long either. That sign, as Ma- 
homet hisself somewhere got next to, is 
one of the best remedies in the world 
for makin a unthoughtful man thought- 
ful. It’s one of the best thought stimi- 
lators as there is anywhere. While Ma- 
homet was on the subject why didn’t he 
say this same partickler sign was awful 
good too for developin plain and fancy 
straightaway sprintin and language ex- 
ercise, for it is. When I come to tell 
(Continued on page 56.) 


Bees, $1.00 Per Pound 


Queens, $1.00 each. Pure Italians. No dis- 


ease. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certifi- 
cate with each shipment. 10 per cent books 
orders. 


H. D. MUBEE, MAGNET, TEXAS. 





The Apiarist’s Friend. 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum eee of the 
colonies. Catalog on reques 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLO sso M-SWEET 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 


We specialize in5 and 10 Ib. 
round pails and 60 1b. square 


Plain and h~ 
od cans of all descriptions. 


WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED i856 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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53 
—WE WISH YOU— 


A Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year 


Start the New Year Right by buying 
RUSCH BEE SUPPLIES 


Send us a list of your requirements for 
1927. We have some low prices that will 
save money for those buying early. 
Our 1927 catalog will be ready for dis- 
tribution about February 1. In the mean- 
time we will be pleased to receive your 
inquiries for anything you may be in the 
market for. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE. WIS. 






Our HOME STUDY 
METHOD for ladies and 
men, taught by a retired 
manufacturer with 35 
years’ successful experi- 
ence, shows how to turn 
your kitchen into a small 
Candy Shop—and start 
making money from al- 
most the first day. Many now rich, started with 
no cash capital. The Home Made Candy busi- 
ness is about the only business where the ‘‘lit- 
tle fellow’’ has the ‘‘big fellow’’ at a disad- 
vantage. We teach the use of Honey in Candy. 
We furnish free all tools. Free Book explains. 
CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL, —. 45-0, 631 
Penna, Ave. N. W., Washington, Cc. 


Queens, Package Bees 
AND NUCLEI FOR SPRING DELIVERY 1927 

Our very best honey-producing stock of gen- 
tle three-banded Italians. 


One 2-lb. package with young laying queen, 


$3.75; 5 packages, each, $3.60; 10 packages, 
each, $3.50; 25 or more ,$3.40. For the 3-lb. 
packages, add $1.00 per package. Two-frame 
nuclei same as 2-lb. packages; 3-frame nu- 


clei same as 3-lb. packages. F. O. B. Luverne. 


Queens, one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.50; 
one hundred, $70.00. Tested queeens, $1.50 
20 per cent books 
your order. Begin shipping April 15. We guar- 
antee safe arrival, satisfaction on everything 
we ship. 

TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
Mr. Beekeeper! | band’ Talons, the busting fi2d. Netbing be 
| 
| 


select untested queens furnished with our pack- 
age bees. They are guaranteed. Health cer- 
tificate and all necessary invoices with every 
shipment. Write for price list and ‘‘What Oth- 
ers Say.’’ We have had 16 years’ experience. 
We purchased queens from several of the THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, 
leading breeders of the country. From each of J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 
the several purchases we selected the largest, . —- —- ~~ - 
prettiest, gentlest, and thriftiest queens, and | 
from these we have scientifically bred for ten 
years. We have produced one of the prettiest, 1927 P k B 
gentlest, and as good a honey-gatherer as there ac age ees 
> po png the testimony of hun- Light three-banded Italians, shipped on 
r sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
ene busiacase sdt'we offer the bere service ob, | sife. arrival guaranteed.” Health certieate 
y attached. 20 per cent with order. 
pw A geeeaaees satisfaction and no disease With select untested queens—1 to 10 
8 ° 2-lb. pkgs., $4.00 each; 10 to 25 2-lb. pkgs., 
$3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb. pkgs., $38.65 


e each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 to each 
mil 0 above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 
. ° - | JOHN A. WILLIAMS, 


We are better prepared to serve you than 
ever before. Get our delivered prices on 
package bees, and folder. 











CALHOUN, ALABAMA. oe aes OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 





Queen Talks 


By M. J. DEYELL, APIARIST 


WHAT IS A GOOD QUEEN? 
(Talk No. 14.) 


Within the last week I talked with a beekeeper from an irrigated district of the West, who, 
during the past season, secured 110,000 pounds of surplus honey from 350 colonies. After you 
have divided 110,000 by 350 you will likely agree with me that he secured a good average yield 
per colony. This beekeeper said one of his colonies gathered eighteen deep supers of honey. I 
was inclined, at first, to doubt this statement but when I multiplied eighteen by 50, which latter 
number is the approximate number of pounds of honey in a deep super, E remembered of reading 
about colony yields of from 900 to 1000 pounds surplus. 

This beekeeper went on to say that he requeened all of his colonies with queens pre“uced 
from the larvae of this unusually good queen whose colony produced so much surplus. In his 
opinion the important qualities in queens are VITALITY, PROLIFIONESS, and THRIFTINESS. 

Favorable honey-producing localities help in securing bigger crops, but without genuinely 
good queens possessing the essential characteristics the maximum crops could not be obtained. 

During our many years’ experience in queen-rearing we have constantly kept these qualities 
in mind, and in our future queen-rearing activities we expect to emphasize them more than ever 


before in producing ROOT QUALITY QUEENS. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Dont Buy Hives @uis 


and Supplies Without Getting, Our Prices 








Large efficient factory, together with a simplified system of 
marketing, makes it possible to sell first-class goods at rea- 
sonable prices. Ask your neighbor. He uses them. 


——WE PAY CASH FOR BEESWAX—— 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
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A THREE-IN-ONE COMBINA- 
TION THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 


Lewis Beeware 
Dadant’s Foundat’n 


Hibaaahinne! s | 
Solution 


--for-- 
——_- American 
? B R 
Puett s Bees Foul Brood 
All guaranteed to please. We sell . USE ALCOHOL- 
them all. We have a 100 per cent FORMALIN TO 
satisfied customers’ list. Write for , BE SAFE 


it, and prices. 


J. G. Puett & Sons + 16 mee 


* Glendale - - 


References: Moultrie Banking Co. 


Moultrie, Georgia 


Pure Italian Bees and Sue 
--for 1927--- 


Your choice, combless packages or nuclei. Packages supplied with sugar syrup feed, which in- 
sures the best delivery. Our packages and nuclei contain plenty of bees and are put up right and 
shipped right. Nothing cheap but price, which compares favorably with low price of honey. IT IS 
NOT WHAT YOU PAY, Ir IS WHAT YOU GET FOR WHAT YOU PAY, THAT COUNTS. Un- 
xcelled express service, through trains that mean less hours on the road, a point worth consid- 
ering. We guarantee a square deal and the bees to be free from disease. Our responsibility 
ceases only when you are satisfied. We are booking orders now at a lively rate from old cus- 
tomers who know values. Write for prices. 


Reference: Brunswick Bank and Trust Co., Jesup, Georgia. 


_ YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 
cA Good Place to Buy Bee Hives 


—~ Our warehouses are just filled with a lot of good bee 




















hives waiting your orders. Our quality is the BEST. 
Write for our 1927 catalog. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co., 40 Mary St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Distributors: J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Mo.; W. R. Perry Co., Omaha, Nebr.; and A. M. Hunt 
& Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
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_ ment. Heavy producers due to our 

exclusive cultural methods. Healthy, stur- 

dy, strong MICHIGAN GROWN on new soil. 
vorld’ t " - 

Mastodon: W°"'<\* stes'est Grape Plants: {!\ ‘sri: 
strawberry. 18 fill a quart. In big dy, heavy-rooted. Large supply. 
demand, Sure money maker, Lowest prices, fully guaranteed. 


teq° New midseason straw- H « Apple,peach, 
Brico: berry. Hig insize. Larg- Fruit Trees: plu ~~ Vva- 
est producer ever introduced riety All real big producers. 
Full line of Blackberry, Raspberry, Currant, Asparagus and all 
small fruit plants.Low wholesale prices. Free Catatog. Write now! 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. Box 7 , Bridgman,Mich. 


High-Grade Golden 
and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees for Sale 


SEASON OF 1927 





The very best strain of Italians on the mar- 
ket today, for April and May delivery, at the 
following prices: 


1 2-Ib. 
10 2-Ib. 
25 2-Ib. 

100 2-lb. 


1 3-Ib. 
10 3-lb. 
25 3-Ib. 

100 3-Ib. 


1 4-Ib. 
10 4-Ib. 
25 4-Ib. 

100 4-lb. 


untest. 
untest. 
untest. 
untest. 


.$ 4.00 
queen. 35.00 
queen. 87.50 
queen . 340.00 


pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 


pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 


pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 


with young 
with young 
with young 
with young 


queen 


untest. 
untest. 
untest. 
untest. 


with young 
with young 
with young 
with young 


queen. 4.50 
queen. 45.00 
queen. 112.50 
queen . 440.00 


with young untest. 
with young untest. 
with young untest. 
with young untest. 


queen. 5.50 
queen. 55.00 
queen . 131.00 
queen . 500.00 


A special package as a nucleus, consisting of 
two frames of emerging brood and lbs. 
of bees with a young Italian queen, for $6.50 
each. 


three 


Many years experience in 
guarantee all bees to be free from disease and 
I furnish a health certificate with each ship- 
ment. I absolutely guarantee safe arrival all 


over the United States only. , 


beekeeping. I 


All loss will be replaced immediately 
receipt of a bad order report signed by the ex- 
press agent. Orders are booked with a 10 per 


balance ten days before shipment. 


upon 


cent down 


Address— 


H. H. Bordelon 


Box 295 Marksville, La. 


BEE CULTURE January, 1927 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 53.) 

how Huber Root and Mel Pritchard 


transferred them bees, I’ll show Mahomet 
was considerably short in tellin all what 
this hind sign of a bee is good for. | 
want Mahomet to get straighter on this 
bee business before I join his church or 
I won’t join, and I don’t care what Max 
Misfeldt up at Montana thinks either. 
* . * 


Chas. H. Sanford up at Alpeny, Mich., 
writes he wants some bees and queens 
but none of Old Drone’s hunger-winter 
resistant strain. Well, he aint in no im- 
mediate danger now. Perhaps year after 
next when I get ’em on the market Mr. 
Sanford will have progressed up to my 
class. 


* * 


Laingsburg, Mich., Nov. 9, 1926. 

Dear Old Drone:—After eating my supper I 
picked up my Gleanings and the first thing that 
I looked for was to see how the coon dog was 
coming, and it sure was a blow to learn that 
he was gone and nothing else in sight. Now, 
if you don’t succeed in getting a coon dog 
on the trial plan as my neighbor wrote to you, 
I have a good one I will give to you. I know 
he is good because, like the old colored man, 
I have tried him on everything else and he 
wasn't worth a tinker’s darn so I know that 
he must be a good coon dog. He is a good 
bred dog because he will eat a whole loaf at a 


(Continued on page 57.) 


Package Bees, Nuclei 
and Queens 


April and May Delivery. Pure Italian. 
Two-lb. combless package young bees, full 
weight, young queen, $4.00. Two-frame nu- 


cleus, sealed brood, young queen, perfect combs 
covered with young bees, $4.00. Three-lb. pkg. 
and three-frame nucleus, $1.00 more. 

QUEENS of a beautiful, gentle, and good 
honey-gathering strain, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; 
hundred, $75.00. Satisfaction guaranteed on 
everything sold. State inspected. Seven years’ 
experience. Write us about your needs. Or- 
der early. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 


RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA. 











COMBLESS 


Package Bees 1927 


Your money’s worth or money 
back. Enough said. 


References furnished. 


T. W. BURLESON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


(Continued from page 56.) 


meal and then bark for more. He would be 
easy to find when he treed because when once 
he begins to bark he would put a Big Ben 
alarm clock to shame in an endurance contest. 

When you get those queens perfected, be 
sure to keep two or three for me because 
up here the bees are great on not making any 
honey and then dying of some disease if you 
don’t feed them lots of syrup. With best 
wishes, I am, Your friend, 

F. T. Swarthout. 


Guess you are too late, Mr. Swarthout, 
especially if I get lumber-pile newmownia 
and quit coon huntin permanent. 

- * * 

W. S. Wing of Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 
writes as how he thinks I ought to make 
some good as well as new resolushuns for 
the new year and quit the coon dog busi- 
ness. I got just one thing to say to Mr. 
Wing as follers: Did he every try makin 
good resolushuns and try keepin ’em in a 
lumber yard? 

. o 7 

I wish I could think as how any new 
year could be happy any more and I 
would wish you all one. But you just 
look at a new year from over the top 
of a lumber pile and see what it looks 
like. — O. D. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


CE CE nconcescesenecoes $1.00 each 
.  £ 2-year ™ 1.50 each 
DE CT 66665 %+0 beceee000 1.50 per Ib. 
BPE ob eb dete cb coasdcedes 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 


VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


Early Bees 


Delivery dates guaranteed. Everything 
you could ask for, including 


Low Prices 


Send postal for catalog and price list. 


A. J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. 





PACKAGE BEES 


Three-band Italian Bees and Queens. Now booking orders for 1927, spring delivery. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Absolutely no disease in our locality. Send for free circular. 
Two pound package bees, $2.50. Young queens, $1.00. 


THE LOVEITT HONEY CO., 602 N. 9th AVE., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


























PLU” RHODES MFG. CO. 
328 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


E only 
pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 


Write for 


ee 
= — ; circular and 
=> prices. 











Package Bees and Queens for 1927 


This makes my thirteenth season of shipping bees and queens. I quote 
75 cents each on select untested Italian queens in hundred lots. Package 
bees in proportion. Let me send price list and descriptive circular. 


R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas 
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for Kigorous Northern Climates/ 


FRUIT TREES iy 
AND BERRIES [pie 


ae 
All the most dependable high yield- AJ 
ing varietiesof apples, pears, peaches, t) 
plums, cherries, grapes, as well as [ wi 
berries of all kinds. Strong, vigor- 
ous plants, very reasonably priced. 
Catalog on request. 














pemmo a 
and Shade Trees # 


Flowering shrubs, including many 
fine new varieties, vines and shade 
trees—you will find them all, at most 
attractive prices, in our 1200-acre 
nursery. Write for complete new 
illustrated Catalog. 







ROSES AND 
PLANTS 


Our 75-acre tract of roses contains 
a truly wonderful selection of fine 
tea and monthly roses. These, with 
the most complete collection of hardy 
perennial plants, are illustrated and 
listed in our new catalog. Send for it. 


S Vesetable Seeds 


Yearafter year, thousandsof country 
folks in Ohio and ne ighboring states, 
come back to us for their flower and 
vegetable seeds, as well as the best 
of everything else needed for or- 
chard, garden and lawn. 


WF ciiis Book FREE/ 

















































The most complete catalog of its kind ever published 
—with full cultural directions. Storrs & Harrison nur- 
sery stock, seeds and bulbs, have for generations been 
looked up to as the best and most dependable for north- 
ern climates. Here you can get everything needed for 
orchard and garden, whether large or small, in the most 
complete selection. Storrs & Harrison is the oldest and 
largest departmental nursery in America. 1200 acres. 
73 years of fair dealings. Write for catalog today. 





ROSES 


with a 

of New Castle | ee 

| CRANE 
the title of our new book for HANDI- 
1927, offers the hardiest, 
sturdiest, freest blooming SAW 
rose plants in America. 
Grown on their own roots 
in the fertile soil of New Castle. We give you Does your ripping, cross-cutting, 
the benefit of a lifetime experience and the most | grooving, rabbeting, tenoning, 


select list in America. 


Cannas, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, accuracy. 
Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, Cyclamen, Per- requirement. Saws 2%-inch stock. 
enials and Hardy Shrubs. ‘‘ROSES OF NEW 54x%-inch. Machine built 


CASTLE"’ tells you how to make rose growing 
a success. Published and elaborately printed in 
actual colors. 
tal will do. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 118, 







eee eereceeueeeee xTITTTITITI ir 








& HARRISON G 


POQBOX 126 PAINESVILLE. OHIO 















Our stock also includes 


Send for your copy today—a pos- 
It's free. Address 


New Castle, Ind. 





May be driven by %-h 
Portable. 
for descriptive 
saws, 


Attaches to any 


Bench Band Saws, Drills, 


light-socket. 
circular on Boice-Crane Handi 
and Jointers. 


W. & J. BOICE, DEPT, G1C, TOLEDO, OHIO 





IT’S EASY TO BUILD THINGS 


mitering, 
sanding, grind- 
ing, and many other operations with ease and 
Made in three sizes to meet every 
Dadoes 
entirely of metal. 
p. 32-volt D. C. motor. 


Write 





Ja 
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Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


We are now prepared to book ycur orders for the coming season for package bees 
and queens. Our capacity is backed by 2500 standard mating nuclei for queens, and 
1000 colonies to draw from for package bees and nuclei. We offer quality, service, 
satisfaction, and value for your money. Package bees will be shipped on syrup for 
feed in well-ventilated cages that have proven successful in making safe delivery. 


PACKAGE BEES AND NUCLEI 


1 to 10 2-Ib. packages with select untested queens....................6. $4.00 each 
10 to 100 2-lb. packages with select untested queens...................... 3.75 each 

1 to 10 3-Ib. packages with select untested queems..................0055. 5.00 each 
10 to 100 3-lb. packages with select untested queenms...................... 4.65 each 
1-frame nuclei with 2 Ibs. of bees and select untested queen............... 5.00 each 
2 and 3 frame nuclei same price as 2 and 3 lb. packages. 

QUEENS 
CO ee ee Lee Te Peer $1.00 each for 1 or 100 
I cance wane ch sas ceneeed ondeeeabaenn 1.50 each for 1 or 100 
EP ee eS er ee eee ee re rr here er ey $3.00 and up 


We guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction on all bees and queens. Orders booked 
with 10 per cent deposit; balance before shipment is made. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Get your orders in early and avoid disappointment. 


Lake Shore Apiaries, Covington, Louisiana 


Bees and Queens for 1927 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1927 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct size nucleus to build up to suf- 
ficient strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nuclei have over the package 
is that there will not be any swarming out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case. The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames of 
nicely drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of your colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each ship- 
ment. There has never been any disease in our part of the state. 

Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple. Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be young and accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, 
so there will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is 
furnished by express agent. Shipping dates start April 15, 1927. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE 





Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots................ 0.0... cc ce eeee $ 5.00 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots ................ cc cece cece ee eee 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen 25 lots ..... 1... ccc ccc ccc ccc cees 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more.......................... 4.00 each 
re i lee eee asad ua Jee eh ma) Hun ewae ode Seka 1.00 each 
ee go Sanco eA MW ew eine ead eek ak aes Woe kcbedben -85 each 


References: Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga.; Chatham Savings and Loan Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries, Savannah, Georgia 


APIARIES IN ATKINSON COUNTY. 228 E. OGLETHORPE AVENUE 
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Bee SupPLIES 
MORE THAN 500 DISTRIBUTORS 


“Happy New Year” 


A time-honored and enriched greeting, but one that means much to all. 
May you be blessed richly and this new year of 1927 be most enjoyable. Never 
before have the beekeepers entered upon a new year that gave more promises of 
rewarding them for their hard labors. Wonderful developments have taken 
place in the year that has just closed; the tremendous publicity that is being 
given honey was begun, markcting helps have been made better and beekeeping 
equipment has been greatly improved. And so we, as distributors, say believ 
ingly, “Happy New Year.” 


Root Big, Bee Supply Centers 











O. G. Rawson, Mason Bee Supply Company, 
3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, A. I. Root Company of St. Paul, 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 290 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., F. E. Burgess, 
2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 305 N. Elm St., Warren, Ohio. 
A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis, Rawlings Implement Co., 
873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, F. Coombs & Son, 
124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. Brattleboro, Vermont. 


A. I. Root Co.’s Bee Supplies, Wilson & Wilson, 








oo 
Cc 


rT] 


== 



































148 Chambers St., New York City, N. Y. 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
A. M. Moore, Zack Davis Company, 
22% 8S. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. Delaware, Ohio. 
North Dakota Bee Supply Co. A. W. Yates, 
Moorhead, Minn. 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, The A. I. Root Co. of Texas, 
224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. San Antonio, Texas. 
A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, The I. W. Scott Company, 
7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. 500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, C. M. Love & Co., 
10 Vine S8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1040 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
J. M. Stewart & Co., F. A. Martiny, k 
Indiana, Pa. 2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
° a 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio | 
nanma == == 
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Superior Italian Bees 
Without Deposit 








Order Now! 











The first thing, be sure of your bees and queens for this 
year. We book your order without deposit or obligation. 
Let us tell you about Baby Bees. Buy the best. They cost 
less. A one-cent postal card brings our catalog. This busi- 
ness was built for you as well as ourselves. 


PRICES: 10 25 100 
Two-lb. packages, with queens. ...$3.75 $3.65 $3.35 
Three-lb. packages, with queens.. 4.75 4.65 4.35 


Bee Supplies 


Evidently on account of the very low price we advertised 
supplies at, a lot think they are just any kind of supplies. 
They are standard in every respect and are as complete as 
any supplies sold. If they don’t please you, just send them 
back. We will refund all the money you have paid. They 
are made of the very best material. Compare the prices: 


5 ten-frame dovetailed hives, complete............ $10.00 
5 ten-frame dovetailed hives, complete, metal covers. 11.50 
5 ten-frame shallow supers and frames............. 3.25 
5 ten-frame hive bodies, empty.................... 3.25 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 


SHIPPING POINT AND TELEGRAPH STATION, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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Su 


Your confidence has been responsible for the development 
of this business. It is cherished as a valuable asset. It 
shall never be abused! 





fo) 


Send us a list of your requirements for 1927. Catalogs 
mailed by January 5, 1927. If you are not on our mailing list, 
write today. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| STRAWBERRI 


This is George Beaudette, of Michigan, who made $1800 from one acre of 
Kellogg Thorobred Plants grown the ‘‘Kellogg Way.’’ Big profits from 
famous Kellogg Strawberries come easy when you know how. Jacob S. 
Rodgers, of Pennsylvania, made $1700 on one acre; H. M. Hansen, Wis- 
consin, $1400; G. M. Hawley, California, $1500; and H. A. Wysong, In- 
diana, $1200 on a half acre. You can make more money from one acre 
of Kellogg Strawberries than from 40 acres of common crops. 


Free Berry Book Tells How 


It will show you how and PROVE you can make twice the profits from 
Kellogg Strawberries than from any other crop. Hundreds of others are 
making these nice profits and you can do the same. You furnish the land, 
I’ll furnish the plan. My method is simple and easy. Folks with a gar- 
den or back yard can turn it into a ‘‘Strawberry Gold Mine’’ and easily 
make $100 to $300 cash profit. My FREE book, ‘‘Great Crops of Straw- 
berries and How to Grow Them,’’ tells all about it. Every beekeeper 
should read this money-making book on Strawberries. I’ll send it FREE 
to every reader of Gleanings in Bee Culture on request. 
Write for it and read the true stories of big crops and big 
profits others are making. Send a postcard today. 


F. E. BEATTY, President. 





R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 2642, Three Rivers, Mich. Ere 
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A Real 


Boost for 
Your Honey | Bo N Ey 


-ossccenseuascescessces L jess= 


G pee wee _goconated in red, green 4 pou 
and gold. ree sizes—2" Ib. cans 
5 and 10 Ib. pails. ‘ ee o, R NAME HERE 


HAT’S actually what a Canco deco- 


rated honey pail means—a real boost Canco honey pails are 
for you. distributed by: 
First, when it stands on the retailer’s shelf Colorado Honey Producers 
and challenges the housewife’s eye by its Association, Denver, Col. 
neat and colorful appearance. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


Second, when it appears on the housewife’s 


shelf and keeps your name before her eyes ©. & Soe Caen wee 


town, Wis. 


until the last sweet drop is used. 10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 
; 1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
Canco decorated honey pails are easy for the 1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 


, 318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 
housewife to open, as they are for you to fill 


and close. She will appreciate and remem- ae Sem Jr., Fromberg, 
ber this. ° 


A card to the nearest Canco office or to one Standard Lumber Co.,Winona, 


of the distributors listed will promptly bring atin. 
you information regarding prices and ship- Fargo Seed House, 
ments. Fargo, North Dakota 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON, ONT. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 


PS ee ’ ” * 

















